


























To Readers of THE WRITER: 


Mr. Marlen Pew recently wrote an article for the Editor and -Publisher 
magazine of September 10, 1932, which we recommend to all writers. We 
re-print the following paragraphs, purposely indicating certain sentences 
in italics because they state so clearly the problems of THe Wrirer in its 
attempt to fulfill the need of an independent magazine of the writing craft. 


An event of significance in the business 
paper field is an announcement by the pub- 
lishers of The Purchasing Agent that here- 
after the monthly will be known as Purchas- 
ing and that it will be “dedicated sclely to 
editorial information and service,” accepting 
no advertising. For some seventeen years 
the journal has prospered moderately in its 
field, selling at a $2 subscription rate. The 
new subscription price is $6, single copies 50 
cents. There will be no free list. At last 
accounts The Purchasing Agent had ap- 
proximately 5,000 circulation. 

The following striking statement is made 
in the formal announcement of a new policy: 
“In common with all business journal pub- 
lishers, we have heretofore depended on ad- 
vertising for our major income. For the 
most part advertisers are fair in their atti- 
tude toward publications they support, and 
that is particularly true of the class of ad- 
vertisers with whom we have dealt. Never- 
theless, we assert that no journal can be truly 
independent, critical and untrammeled so 
long as its existence depends primarily on 
the favor and good will of advertisers. In 
every publishing office there arise constant 
problems of whether or not to print facts, 
comment or opinion which may adversely 
affect the interests of advertisers. ... Our 
purpose in abolishing advertising from the 
pages of Purchasing is to be free from the 
most remote or subconscious form of in- 
fluence over editorial policies.... We 
choose to withdraw entirely from the field 
of advertising and apply ourselves solely to 
the service of readers. To carry out that 


purpose an advance in subscription rates is 
imperative. ... The reasonable cost of any 
service should be defrayed by those using 
the service.” 

It seems a propitious time for Purchasing 
to make the experiment. Advertising volume 
has dwindled to relatively small proportions 
during the depression in many convention- 
ally-edited class and trade journals, as in 
other media, the low ebb having been regis- 
tered this summer. An ably edited business 
paper ought to be worth its weight in gold 
to sensible, information-seeking commercial- 
ists in times of turmoil and sudden change. 
In 1929 any simpleton could make money, if 
he would stand still and keep his hand out, 
palm up. The editorial value of certain busi- 
ness papers known to me has been cut down 
in recent months to the minimum, their staffs 
shattered by devastating wage reductions 
or scattered by indiscriminate and ruthless 
discharge. This, of course, did not precede 
the loss of advertising patronage. It fol- 
lowed it, indicating that many papers were 
not fortified by surpluses laid aside in fair 
weather for use when economic winds were 
sure to blow. The statement by the pub- 
lishers of Purchasing that “the reasonable 
cost of any service should be defrayed by 
those using the service” is a revolutionary 
publication theory. When readers pay their 
way in this fair land all sorts of queer 
things may start to pop. The changes would 
be far more profound than any mere pub- 
lishing economy. The social system, and 
perhaps the political and economic systems. 
might be heavily influenced by new factors. 


It is almost unnecessary to reiterate the long-established policy of Tur 
Wairer in closing its columns to many forms of advertising which are un- 
doubtedly profitable. Since its first appearance in 1887, THe Wrirer has 
been solely and conscientiously devoted to the interests of authors. No 
ulterior motives are injected into its editorial or advertising pages. We 
feel sure that many readers will agree that no magazine, independent of 
advertising, can give greater service at so small a cost to the reader. 

Tue Writer Pusuisnine Company. 
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Fiction Writing Can Be Taught 


By Joun Ga.uisHaw 


Tue belief that the art of fiction writing cannot be taught has 
been voiced by so many critics that it is at least a challenge to 
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publish an article, by an experienced fiction writer and teacher, 


T least once or twice a year somebody 

makes a statement or writes an arti- 
cle that ends by saying that fiction writing 
cannot be taught. There are two general 
targets for this statement. One is the per- 
son who does the teaching; the other is the 
material that is communicated. “Nobody,” 
say these critics, “can teach anybody else 
to write fiction.” Going on from there they 
say: “The poor quality of our fiction is 
the result of wrong teaching. Fiction must 
be based upon T'ruth.” 

These are general and sweeping state- 
ments which are used to attack something 
very specific. Those critics of our modern 
fiction are, as every honest author must be, 
wroth at the “racketeering” advertising of 
self-styled authorities. Yet nobody who 
pretends to the slightest acquaintance with 
the history of literature can be ignorant of 
the classic instance of Maupassant. He 
was taught how to write fiction. Maupas- 
sant tells in detail of how Flaubert acted 
as his mentor, setting him exercises in ob- 
servation and in recording, and urging 
him to seek the very kernel of “Truth.” 

It is all very well to say that “Truth” 
should be the subject of fiction. It is a 
splendid ideal. But it is illogical to say in 
one breath that the people who profess to 


which takes, and ably defends the opposite viewpoint. 
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teach others to write fiction never succeed, 
and in the next breath to blame them for 
the product of writers. If they never suc- 
ceed in teaching their pupils to write fic- 
tion which can be published, certainly then, 
the blame for that which is published can- 
not be laid at their door. To convict them 
of one of these charges is automatically to 
acquit them of the other. They may not 
insist upon this “Truth” which the critics 
say should be the substance of short fic- 
tion, because they do not profess to con- 
trol editorial policy. 

Perhaps, ideally, Truth should be the 
substance; but actually, short stories are 
written to supply a demand for a certain 
kind of entertainment. And to suggest to 
writers or to would-be-writers that they 
should write only that which is the Truth 
is equivalent to saying to an architect that 
he must design only buildings of great 
beauty and permanence. But suppose his 
clients don’t want buildings of great 
beauty and permanence. Is he any the less 
a good architect because he compromises 
with his artistic ideal and employs the prin- 
ciples of his art in the designing and pro- 
duction of buildings which he admits have 
no pretension to beauty and permanence? 
Or is there any justification for the be- 




















lief that the principles of architecture can- 
not be communicated to him? 

What the critics are saying is that if 
you cannot be a genius, you should not 
write at all. But this is a mere theory of 
life. Most short-story writers are not 
geniuses; they are craftsmen, and the de- 
gree of their skill varies greatly. But 
whether that skill is one hundred per cent. 
or forty per cent. has no bearing whatso- 
ever upon the content of their stories, upon 
whether or not the stories are, in the words 
of one critic, “enduring fiction fashioned 
from the Truth.” 

A writer may wish to convey a very 
significant truth in the medium of the short 
story, and lack the skill to present it. An- 
other writer may be exceedingly skillful in 
presenting an entertaining tale that has in 
it no element of truth whatsoever. 

Let us consider a story “fashioned from 
truth,” based upon a burning conviction 
that two people of certain temperaments 
are inevitably destined to disaster if they 
marry. Now it is improbable that one 
writer is the only person who ever had that 
burning conviction and felt the urge to 
put it on paper. Yet the writer of this 
story was sufficiently skilled in the craft 
of fiction to develop the story logically 
and convincingly. He must have had some 
personal theory as to what constituted the 
proper happenings to develop the story. 
He must have had some standard of se- 
lectivity. Undoubtedly he possessed strong 
convictions about the reactions of the dif- 
ferent actors to different stimuli; more- 
over, he must have known that the same 
stimulus would cause quite different reac- 
tions in two other characters exposed to it 
under similar circumstances. And he must 
have known that a certain stimulus would 
cause an actor to respond differently at 
different times, because of the different de- 
grees of disturbance under which the actor 
was laboring when exposed to the stimulus. 
He must have known also that there are 
certain laws of narrative unity, that there 
are devices for creating dramatic intens- 





ity, and that there are other laws and other 
devices for sustaining and increasing dra- 
matic intensity. And his chief interest 
must have been in the psychological right- 
ness of the actor’s responses. What distin- 
guishes this writer from other writers who 
might have had the same conviction of this 
certain truth is that he possessed the skill, 
while the others did not possess it at all, 
or possessed it so insufficiently that it was 
ineffective. 

As soon as we make these distinctions, it 
becomes apparent; that there are three 
classes or grades of writers. 

1. Those who possess no skill whatso- 
ever. , 

2. Those who possess partial skill. 

3. Those who possess complete skill. 

What some critics are unwilling to ad- 
mit is that a person may be lifted or guided 
from the first grouping into the third. 
Yet I am prepared to say, unhesitatingly, 
that this can be done, that fiction can be 
taught, provided an apt pupil wants to 
learn. 

There are practical difficulties in the 
way. And it is these practical difficulties 
that so often interfere to prevent the suc- 
cessful completion of a program. Then, 
because a program is not successfully com- 
pleted, it is assumed that it cannot be com- 
pleted. 

To begin with, the would-be writer must 
be placed in possession and in control of 
principles of fiction and devices of presen- 
tation. These can be communicated. The 
greater the natural capacity or aptitude, 
the more easily they will be absorbed. The 
first thing, therefore, to be determined is 
the amount of natural aptitude possessed 
by the student. Each teacher must devise 
his own method of estimating this. It can 
be estimated. Clearly, there is some small 
speck of imagination in every human being; 
but it is often like the gold which is said 
to exist in sea-water, so infinitesimal that 
it doesn’t justify the expense and labor of 
extracting it. Between the reputable 
teachers and the racketeering “schools” 
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and “institutes,” the real difference is in 
their method of dealing with these “sea- 
water” people. I am at one with the pro- 
testing group on this point. Most of the 
advertising which tells of the ease with 
which stories can be produced and sold is 
dishonest, if not in statement, certainly in 
implication. It is aimed at the incompe- 
tent. And that is why the teaching of fic- 
tion has fallen into disrepute, and has be- 
come to such a large extent a “racket.” 
The largest “list” kept in my own office is 
a “Black list,” made up of people who have 
been found unpromising, or with no apti- 
tude. 

But, assuming that this aptitude mani- 
fests itself in a lesser or greater degree, the 
problem becomes one of transforming apti- 
tude into skill ; and to do this, aptitude must 
first be changed into ability. There is a 
vast difference between these three quali- 
ties: Aptitude, Ability, and Skill. 

Aptitude is a gift of nature. 

Ability is aptitude to which has been 
added a knowledge of principles and of 
devices. 

Skill is acquired through practice in the 
employment of those principles and de- 
vices. 

Stated mathematically, it would appear 
thus— 

Aptitude + Knowledge = Ability. 

Ability + Practice = Skill. 

Given Aptitude, Ability and Skill may 
be added simultaneously. But there are 
degrees of Ability and of Skill, just as 
there are degrees of Aptitude. And there 
the human element enters. Toil is neces- 
sary. And so few people are willing to 
toil. And so many are misled into believ- 
ing that toil is not necessary. They be- 
come discouraged if they do not achieve 
immediate results in sales of manuscripts. 
And so many others are unwilling to admit 
that they have developed Ability without 
Skill, that their facility has not kept pace 
with their knowledge. That is the explana- 
tion of so many bad manuscripts. That is 
why it is necessary to have preliminary 
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readers in the offices of magazines. 

It will always be necessary to have these 
preliminary readers, because incompetents 
will always attempt to write, and more than 
that, those people who possess Aptitude 
without Knowledge will attempt to write. 
That is the great tragedy. Aptitude plus 
Practice does not produce either Ability 
or Skill. Knowledge of principles and of 
devices for the employment of those prin- 
ciples can be conveyed. How, then, are 
we to explain those writers who appear to 
have had no instruction, who possessed a 
certain aptitude and who, with practice, 
developed Skill. Practically what hap- 
pened was that they had instruction, prin- 
cipally from editors and from other writers, 
those kindly people acting in the role of 
“consultants.” 

Because they were earnest and sincere 
toilers, these writers read voraciously and 
built up through analysis a body of laws 
and principles based upon the successful 
accomplishment of others. In all pro- 
fessions this is the law. By what others 
have done the newcomers profit, making 
their period of apprenticeship shorter or 
at least simpler. The “Case Method” 
works better in the communication of the 
principles of fiction than in almost any 
other profession, unless it be the legal pro- 
fession. In fact, the profession of fiction 
writing is very much akin to the legal pro- 
fession. There are certain principles that 
can be isolated and that can be communi- 
cated to the apt. The use to which the apt 
pupil may put these is often ignoble. But, 
it does not affect the fact that they can be 
communicated and they can be absorbed 
and employed skillfully. 

I have never been able to see why it has 
seemed to some people sacrilegious to sug- 
gest that fiction writing can be taught. 
On the other hand, it has always seemed 
to me self-evident that the instant in time 
which marked man’s emergence from 
savagery was the instant he avoided mis- 
takes by using the successful experience of 
his predecessors or his contemporaries. To 





































































tell a writer that “the way to learn to 
write is to write,” is bad advice, because 
aptitude without technical knowledge can 
never become skill, no matter how constant 
the practice. And clearly skill is neces- 
sary for successful accomplishment. 

The statement that instructors in au- 
thorship seldom write distinguished stories 
has, of course, nothing to do with teach- 
ing. The analytically-minded person may 
be able to point out with clarity just why 
a story is bad and may tell the principle 
to be used in making it good ; and when he 
does that he performs all that he professes 
to do. It is not expected that magazines 
should be edited by the people who write 
for them. I’ve forgotten now who it was 
who first said, “I’ve never laid an egg; 
but I can tell a good or bad one just as 
well as any hen.” It was some editor. 

However, the critics and I are not so far 
apart as may appear. There are a great 
many people who are being encouraged to 


write who should be discouraged. There 


are a great many people sending manu- 
scripts to the magazines who should with- 
hold them. And yet there are a great many 
people who need help in greater or less 
degree. 

How that help is to be extended to 
them is one of the problems of our com- 
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mercial civilization. The laborer is worthy 
of his hire. If a teacher can communicate 
knowledge which is valuable, he should not 
be expected to do so gratis. The only 
solution seems to be the endowed institu- 
tion, run without regard to profit, with 
scholarships, and boards of admission, and 
all that goes with the usual professional 
school. Then the deserving but impover- 
ished writer may come into his or her own. 
Whether such a Utopia can be established 
is more than I am prepared to say. But 
it will have to be a graduate institution, 
where people come who are prepared to 
toil; and there, to a rigidly selected group 
that ideal training in fiction will be given. 
Yet even then, I predict that, although 
there may be instantaneous gushing of 
gratitude to the teacher in the early stages 
of success, the arrived writers will eventu- 
ally come to confide privately that the 
teacher only “Brought out the talent that 
was there.” 

To a large extent, these writers will be 
justified in saying this. Without that apti- 
tude, no amount of knowledge is of the 
slightest use. But when that aptitude is 
present, then certainly knowledge and 
practice can turn it into skill. In short, 
Fiction can be taught; it is people who 
can’t be taught. 





Editor’s Note. 


Mr. Gallishaw, who conducted a successful department in 


Tue Wrirer several years ago, will again contribute a series of articles on 
writing fiction. Mr. Gallishaw’s position as a teacher of short-story writing is 
unique; himself a successful writer of established reputation, he has introduced 
a departure from existing methods by applying the Case Method, recognized 
as the most successful method of teaching other professions, to the craftsman- 
ship of writing. He has trained, examined, and compared short story writers 
for over ten years, and his experience will undoubtedly be helpful to readers 
of Tue Waiter. 








Telling the Reader a Story 


By F. Fraser Bonp 


Tus article, as well as two previous articles, in Tue Writer for 
August and October, will be chapters in a forthcoming book, 
entitled “Breaking into Print,” which represents the author’s ex- 
perience as Professor of Journalism in Columbia University. 


al people find it difficult to tell a 
story. Everyday life gives us all ample 
practice in the narrator’s art. The ordi- 
nary conversatien of ordinary people con- 
sists very largely of story telling. Where 
we have been and what we have been up to 
—if such goings-on can bear recounting 
—constitute the basis of our daily inter- 
course. Comparatively few conversations 
present ideas ; the majority consist of sheer 
narrative. 

We start the normal story at its begin- 
ning and trace it step by step to its con- 
clusion. The newspaper convention of the 
lead, however, demands that the news story 
in most instances begin with its climax. 
Two reasons lie behind this formula. The 
first has its genesis in the desire to catch 
the reader-interest ; the second, in the de- 
sire to save the reader’s time. 

The reporter constructs the model news 
story after this pattern. He selects the 
most important incident for his lead, and 
then he proceeds by selecting the next most 
important, and then the next. Guided by 
this idea of news importance, the story as- 
sumes, graphically, the shape of an in- 
verted pyramid. 

This climactic lead corresponds in or- 
dinary narrative to what we call the “epic 
order.” This “epic order” starts the story 
for attention-getting purposes at some 
point of action or interest. Then the 
writer traces the story that went before 
that incident, and goes on to tell what 
went after it. Milton uses this “epic 
order” to good effect in “Paradise Lost.” 
The narrative opens with the Heavenly 
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conclave assembled to expel Satan from 
the celestial social register, then turns its 
attention to what went before, and traces 
the age-old conflict between the powers of 
light and the powers of darkness from that 
conflict’s far-off beginnings. Anatole 
France uses the device in prose in his 
novel, “Thais.” The reader first encoun- 
ters Thais at the height of her splendor as 
the leading actress and courtesan of 
Alexandria. He then finds that the author 
switches him back to Thais’s childhood as 
a waif brought up in the fishing shacks 
and inns near the wharves. From that 
point the author switches him again from 
Thais’s days of splendor to her pilgrim’s 
progress to sainthood. This epic device 
has many precedents, and is indeed well 
established in the art of narrative. 

Readers, however, expect that the writer 
who uses the “epic order” has something 
epic to tell. The reporter having to do 
with real news facts rather than imagined 
ones, has to rely on those facts and his 
arrangement of them to hold and placate 
the reader-interest which he has attracted 
by his lead. 

And now for the body of the story. 
Simple narrative cleaves to the very satis- 
fying and logical procedure of placing in- 
cident after incident in the order in which 
each incident normally occurred. This 
time-sequence, with each moment unfolding 
something new in the story’s development, 
has long proved its effectiveness as an in- 
terest-holding device. The method holds 
the reader or the listener through the ex- 
pectation and promise of what will follow 
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next. Simple street ballads all rely on nar- 
rative, whether they are sung in New York 
City, or ou a busy corner on Main Street. 
Stand any evening at Columbus Circle, and 
watch the interest in the faces of the crowd 
listening to a Salvation Army soloist. 
Verse after verse proceeds, incident fol- 
lows incident, and although the refrain lets 
the cat out of the bag to a certain extent, 
still the crowd stays on for the rest of 
the story. 

Time has long proved the effectiveness of 
this incident after incident method. E. M. 
Forster, in his “Aspects of the Novel,” 
takes as his first aspect this basic and most 
primitive element of pure narrative. He 
calls it the “and then...” appeal. It 
stands out as the one essential. Even the 
earliest cave-dweller’s tale of his hunt must 
contain it to hold the interest of the tribe 
gathered around the fire. The “and then 

.” appeal will always remain the es- 
sential of story telling, the binding nar- 
rative thread. 

This “story” element in writing stands 
apart as quite different from the “plot,” 
which involves character, theses, and com- 
plex psychological situations. Indeed, as 
far as the reporter is concerned, the plot 
comes to him ready-made. The news events 
themselves provide the situations ; the peo- 
ple who figure in that news become the 
characters. The reporter’s job consists in 
taking over both, and weaving them into 
his story. 

We may well leave all consideration of 
“plot” to books which deal with the novel 
and the short story. From them the re- 
porter can gain many hints which will help 
him in presenting the news. But he must 
never juggle with his facts merely for ef- 
fect, if in so doing he alters or blurs one 
iota of his story’s validity and integrity. 

All that “plot” implies is evident in the 
following quotation from Mr. Forster’s 
acute and penetrating book: 


Let us define a plot. We have defined a story 
as a narrative of events arranged in their time- 
sequence. A plot is a narrative of events, the 
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emphasis falling on casuality. “The king died 
and then the queen died” is a story. “The king 
died, and then the queen died of grief” is a 
plot. The time-sequence is preserved, but the 
sense of casuality overshadows it. Or, again: 
“The queen died, no one knew why, until it 
was discovered that it was through grief at 
the death of the king.” This is a plot with a 
mystery in it, a form capable of high develop- 
ment. It suspends the time-sequence, it moves 
as far away from the story as its limitations 
will allow. Consider the death of the queen. 
If it is in a story we say “and then?” If it is 
in a plot we ask “why?” That is the fundamen- 
tal difference between these two aspects of 
the novel. A plot cannot be told to a gaping 
audience of cavemen or to a tyrannical sultan 
or to their modern descendant the movie-public. 
They can only be kept awake by “and then— 
and then—.” They can only supply curiosity. 
But a plot demands intelligence and memory 
also. 


Consideration of reader-interest exists 
as the main-spring of all story telling. The 
reporter, as we have said, can gain many 
tricks from observing the ways in which 
writers of fiction cater continually to this 
paramount element. Always they base 
their most successful stories on sure bed- 
rock—their knowledge of reader psy- 


chology. 
The trained writer knows that appetite 
and habit are the two chief factors which 


determine his reader’s tastes. When he 
writes romantic realism, the fiction writer 
attempts to blend these two. You will find 
that in a best seller, the material is usually 
an appeal to habit, the action an appeal to 
appetite or desire. 

What do we mean by the “material” of 
a story? In this term we include the set- 
ting, the locality, the general situation, the 
social background, and the kind of people 
who figure in the story. By “action” we 
mean simply the doings of these people. 

As a general rule, the fiction writer sees 
to it that his material is familiar and easy 
to grasp. The reader does not want to 
work mentally. He wants his author to 
work for him. What counts in the famili- 
arity of material is not the geographical 
locality, but the habits of thinking and 
acting. Kipling, when he first started to 
write about India, used an unfamiliar geo- 
graphical background, but his characters 
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were English soldiers and officers and their 
wives, who conducted themselves along 
thoroughly familiar lines. A simple, au- 
thentic background usually proves the 
most successful. It leaves the reader free 
to bother with the action. On the action 
side, the plot need not be primarily 
habitual. 

As a general rule, no reader wants to 
bother with imagination, that is, the work 
of imagining for himself. Usually it 
bothers him if the author switches him from 
the story and asks him to attempt to 
visualize for himself a setting wholly un- 
familiar. From this consideration there 
springs this sound suggestion. When you 
present either action or material to a large 
audience—the readers of a newspaper for 
instance—leave nothing to the imagina- 
tion. If you do, you cheat your readers 
who wish to buy your story in full detail. 
The basic technique of the popular story is 
to give all the details which, if the story 
was in outline form, could not be imagined 
by the reader. The ordinary reading pub- 
lic wants every detail of the setting de- 
scribed. This accounts for the preponder- 
ance of so much minor conversation in the 
successful short story anc novel. A simple 
plot blended with extremely colorful im- 
aginative detail always succeeds. 

In the news story, the reporter gets his 
plot handed to him arbitrarily by fate. 
He has to tell it upside down by putting the 
climax first. From that beginning, as 
incident follows incident, he can enrich it 
and vivify it, by his own selection of the 
right details, in order to picture to the 
reader the people concerned in it and the 
localities in which it takes place. 

All readers love the sense of something 
doing, the feeling of activity in what they 
read. The use of active verbs aids quickly 
in transmitting this sense on paper. Quick- 
paced sentences, too, help in achieving it. 
Ernest Hemingway, trained in the re- 
porter’s craft, carries over this element of 
newspaper technique to the art of fiction. 
In the following quotation he presents ac- 
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tion, stark, yet exciting. You will see that 
the writing contains no emotion. ‘There 
has been no attempt to inject “atmosphere” 
into the narrative, to play on the reader’s 
feelings, or to enhance the horror. The in- 
cident remains a piece of sheer reporting in 
narrative form. Change the I’s, when they 
occur, to the third person singular, and the 
insert reads as if clipped from a news- 
paper: 


The thing to do now was to dig out in front 
of the wheels, put in brush so that the chains 
could grip, and then push until the car was on 
the road. We were all down on the road around 
the car. The two sergeants looked at the car 
and examined the wheels. Then they started 
off down the road without a word. I went 
after them. 

“Come on,” I said, “Cut some brush.” 

“We have to go,” one said. 

“Get busy,” I said, “And cut some brush.” 

“We have to go,” one said. The other said 
nothing. They were in a hurry to start. They 
would not look at me. 

“IT order you to come back to the car and 
cut brush,” I said. 

The sergeant turned. “We have to go on. In 
a little while you will be cut off. You can’t 
order us. You are not our officer.” 

“TI order you to cut brush,” I said. 
turned and started down the road. 

“Halt,” I said. They kept on down the 
muddy road, the hedge on either side. “I order 
you to halt,” I cried. They went a little faster. 
I opened up my holster, took the pistol, aimed 
at the one who had talked the most, and fired. 
I missed and they both started to run. I shot 
three times and dropped one. The other went 
through the hedge and was out of sight. I fired 
at him through the hedge as he ran across the 
field. The pistol clicked empty and I put in 
another clip. I saw it was too far to shoot at 
the second sergeant. He was far across the 
field, running, his head low. I commenced to 
reload the empty clip. Bonello came up. 

“Let me finish him,” he said. I handed him 
the pistol and he walked down to where the 
sergeant of engineers lay face down across the 
road. Bonello leaned over, put the pistol 
against the man’s head and pulled the trigger. 
The pistol did not fire. 

“You have to cock it,” I said. He cocked it 
and fired twice. He took hold of the sergeant’s 
legs and pulled him to the side of the road so 
he lay beside the hedge. He came back and 
handed me the pistol. 


They 


A mere glance at this insert shows the 
suitability of this style in newspaper nar- 
rative. One notes immediately the appeal 
of the layout to the reader’s eye. The 
reader sees that it contains conversation. 
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He likes to see conversation. It breaks up 
the solidity of the type. It looks easy to 
read. The reporter sees that the conver- 
sation which Mr. Hemingway injects helps 
the story along. The reader sees too that 
most of the sentences are short. He likes 
the short, declarative sentence. He uses 
it himself in conversation. He likes to read 
it. The reporter thinks at first sight that 
Mr. Hemingway has omitted all descrip- 
tion. But has he? The “muddy road” and 
the hedge figure as important elements in 
the story. The second sergeant ran, “his 
head low.” “The sergeant of engineers lay 
face down across the road.” Succinct de- 
scription this, but it tells all. 

We note also how the “and then . . .” 
element enters. We find ourselves reading 
on to find what happened next. The author 
might have written it: “Two sergeants re- 
fused to cut brush to get the car out of 
the ditch. I shot one and the other ran 
off.” He might have written it that way, 
but, being a writer, he didn’t. 

This brings us to a consideration of an 
important feature of any narrative— 
suspense. It is all very well to talk about 
“and then . . .” We know full well that 
in no time our readers will ask, “and 
what?” No experienced writer tells the 
“and what” too soon. Wilkie Collins, a 
popular story writer of the Victorian 
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period, had a meaty formula for holding 
reader-interest. It was this: “Make ’em 
laugh, make ’em cry, make ’em wait.” Of 
the three, “make ’em wait” ranks as highly 
important. In some types of story this 
element of suspense seems the most essen- 
tial of all. In a detective story, for in- 
stance, haven’t you been annoyed to the 
point of exasperation when the super- 
sleuth on the case fails to follow up an 
important clue quickly, and sits down to 
discuss Egyptian pottery or the embroid- 
ery of the Ming dynasty? All this is just 
a case of our author making us wait. He 
knows that in the interval our interest 
will have time to grow and increase almost 
to the point of breathlessness. 

Summing up, we find that the typical 
news narrative consists of the “and 
then . . .” or story element, of conversa- 


tion, of description, and of a certain 
amount of suspense. We find that the re- 
porter cannot dictate the plot but can only 
develop the plot that the circumstances 


provide. He is lucky if those circum- 
stances provide him with the element of sus- 
pense already to hand, as in a mine 
disaster. He is even luckier if the news 
provides him with something like a con- 
flict. But his cup runs over if he finds 
facts in the news, along with suspense and 
conflict. 


“The Way of All Flesh” proceeded slowly between family quarrels, scientific 
feuds, and financial straits, tense periods of creative achievement lit by the 
bright hope of recognition, and the enervating recurrence of defeat. 

“Its writing traversed the period of Butler’s most vital creative activity, as 


well as of his greatest practical difficulties. 


Its richness consists in its having 


absorbed the essence of every phase through which he passed while writing it, 
and of adding that distillation to the synthesis of remembered experience, 


which is the more obvious matter of the book. .. .” 


Victorian Moperyn. 


Samvuet Butitrr—A Mip- 


By Clara G. Stillman. New York: The Viking Press, 1932. 





The “Burted Stories” of Mrs. Rinehart 


By Dana Tiverton 


6 HE first thing I do in writing a 
mystery story,” said Mary Roberts 
Rinehart, “is to plan a house, a family, 
and a setting. I must get a clear picture 
of all three before I can swing into the ac- 
tion of the story. A huge, solidly-built 
house with many entrances, situated in a 
deserted locality, is suitable for the pur- 
pose. This house would do admirably.” 

We were sitting in the living room of the 
Rinehart summer residence at Salter’s 
Point near New Bedford, Massachusetts. 
It seemed indeed well adapted as a setting 
for a popular crime story. Not a house or 
human being could be seen from its win- 
dows—only forest, sea, and rocky prom- 
ontories. 

“One of those inlets might be frequented 
by rumrunners,” she continued. “For the 
purposes of a plot, I mean. There might be 
a clam-digger who calls upon one of my 
maids. She is found dead. The lights and 
telephone suddenly refuse to work. I am 
convinced that it is an inside job.” 

“But shouldn’t the victim be a major 
personality?” we asked. 

“That is only the first murder,” Mrs. 
Rinehart replied with a smile. “The maid 
gets in the way. The villains are after 
someone else—or something else. Maybe 
they’re after me.” 

Although Mrs. Rinehart has no inten- 
tion of turning her home into a literary 
shambles, that is the way she would go 
about it. A country house is convenient 
because the story must be limited to one 
locality. A ship at sea has the same ad- 
vantages, or you can have a town house 
where people keep to themselves, in the 
manner of Mr. Van Dyne. For the writer 
must limit the number of people involved. 

“T always write in the first person,” she 
went on. “In that way, I keep to one view- 
point throughout, and the reader identifies 
himself with the person telling the story. 


For the narrator can be only in one place 
at one time, and that avoids confusion. 

“In a mystery story, the wits of the 
author are pitted against those of the 
reader. It is a game in which the author 
must play fair. While it is a legitimate 
ruse to cast suspicion against various in- 
nocent persons, nothing must ring false 
when the mystery is finally explained. By 
the time the reader has the master clue, 
usually toward the end of the book, he 
should know the answer.” 

The writing of mystery stories does not 
detract from Mrs. Rinehart’s enjoyment 
in reading them. She fairly devours them, 
and has a habit of turning down a page 
corner when she has solved the crime. Some- 
times it is page ten; sometimes it takes her 
a hundred pages to say, “Thou art the 
man.” 

“As a matter of mechanics,” she said, 
“a mystery story is dual in nature. It con- 
sists of two stories—a surface story and 
a buried story. The surface story is written 
to keep the reader’s attention away from 
the buried story going on underneath, just 
as a magician waves his wand to keep the 
audience from seeing him hide the rabbit in 
the hat. 

“My structure of a story may be rep- 
resented by a graph. Imagine a horizontal 
line, leading from the crime to the solution. 
That is the surface story which the reader 
follows. Beneath it is a diagonal line which, 
as the story proceeds, constantly ap- 
proaches the horizontal line. That is the 
real story of what happens—the buried 
story. At intervals the buried story comes 
up and appears in the surface story. Those 
are the clues. At the end of the book, 
the two lines meet, the two stories merge, 
and the mystery is explained. 

“T don’t mean that I sat down and 
worked out this formula before writing my 
first story. I wrote according to common 
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sense, but this graph idea seems to be a 
good explanation of the process. The 
buried story I do not write—I keep it in 
my head. It doesn’t go in the book, except 
as the clues thrust their heads above the 
surface, and in the explanation in the last 
chapter.” 

Just when the reader is convinced that 
a pock-marked man committed the crime, 
a hand minus a thumb appears through a 
shattered window and sets him off on a wild 
new guess. The author, says Mrs. Rine- 
hart, knows all about that thumbless hand 
from the beginning. She has cut it off 
deliberately. It is a left thumb. Here it 
may occur to the author that there may 
just as well be two men with thumbs off, 
so she puts another hand through another 
broken window, only this time it is the right 
hand that has no thumb. 

“This making of changes during the 
writing of a story to add new thrills is 
one of the things that makes detective 
stories hard to write,” she said. “Now the 
author must go back and add another man 
with a mutilation, and change somewhat 
the underneath story.” 

Although Mrs. Rinehart does not write 
the submerged story, she draws the graph 
on a sheet of paper, showing the “emerg- 
ings.”” Once or twice she has lost that sheet 
of paper, and has been left with assorted 
corpses, finger prints, and burglar’s tools 
on her hands, with no clear idea of what 
to do with them! 

“My idea of a mystery story,” she said, 
“is a novel, plus. You lose fifty per cent. 
of your interest if you do not have your 
people real. My story, “The Door,’ was as 
carefully characterized and motivated as 
any novel I have done. I do not depend 








upon unusual methods of murder. I am 
more interested in the motive. Although I 
have killed a great many people, I have 
never killed by strange methods.” 

The “first ideas,” or starting-off points 
of her mystery stories, come as simply and 
as naturally as the possible plot suggested 
at the start of this article. Once she was 
returning with her two young sons from 
a week-end at a country place in Virginia. 
It was an overnight trip, and with children 
and quantities of baggage, she was very 
busy getting arranged in the Pullman. A 
kindly man assisted her. After she had 
tucked the boys away in their berth, she 
told him that she was always anxious about 
her children when traveling in a Pullman, 
shut off in a berth by themselves. Later 
she could not sleep, and thought of the 
various things that might happen to one 
in a Pullman. At that time, the Pullman 
berth numbers were on movable tags, and 
it occurred to her that the tags could be 
changed, so that a man boarding the train 
at night would get in the wrong berth. 
From this beginning came “The Man in 
Lower Ten.” 

“Technique is of first importance in this 
type of writing,” concluded Mrs. Rinehart, 
“but the detective story has a weakness 
that no amount of technique can overcome. 
The weakness is that it must begin with 
a climax and end with an anticlimax. That 
last chapter of explanation is the weakness 
of the whole structure. There is a great 
fortune awaiting the writer who can make 
his concluding chapter as interesting as 
the ones preceding it. It is my system to 
make the revelation a bit at a time, so that 
the final dénouement can be given in a few 
words.” 





The Technique of the Educational Article 


By Trentweii Mason WuirtE 


HE approach to and the mechanics of 

article writing for educational maga- 
zines are problems that deserve far more 
attention than they have received during 
the past half century. Their importance 
becomes especially significant when a study 
is made of the high mortality among con- 
tributions to educational journals. Any- 
where from twenty-five to one hundred 
manuscripts are rejected for every one 
accepted. True, other forces are to be 
reckoned with in this rejection-acceptance 
picture. For example, the magazines may 
be overstocked. They may recently have 
taken or published material of a similar 
or parallel nature. There may be some- 
thing about the scripts in theme, in treat- 
ment, or in writer-attitude that runs con- 
trary to particular editorial policies. These 
are possible and plausible reasons. Yet 
towering above them all is the chief reason 
—the authors’ ignorance of or failure to 
observe the technique of educational article 
writing. 

What is this technique? Suppose we 
examine the various angles of it in an at- 
tempt to set up a body of comprehensive 
principles that may act as a basic guide 
for contributors. In this investigation we 
will attack the three most important phases 
of the situation, listing them in what may 
at first appear to be illogical sequence: the 
market, the writer, the manuscript. 

We begin by studying the educational 
publication market because it differs some- 
what from the general or popular magazine 
market with which most writers are famil- 
iar. There are two types of educational 
journals: one which entertains contribu- 
tions touching upon general educational 
problems (the numerous state teachers’ 
publications and certain of the independent 
educational magazines are in this group) ; 
the other, which concerns itself with a spe- 
cial field such as methods, school manage- 


ment, the social studies, mathematics, Eng- 
lish, modern languages and the like. Both 
kinds of magazines are, however, agreed 
upon certain fundamentals—they are in- 
tended for the teaching profession; they 
are interested in the advance and future of 
education ; they do not, ordinarily, pay for 
contributions. 

Who writes for these magazines? The 
bulk of the copy comes, properly enough, 
from kindergarten, grade, and secondary 
school instructors, and from college profes- 
sors, research men, and administrators. 
Yet there are few journals which at one 
time or another do not print materials sub- 
mitted by persons apparently outside the 
field—librarians, physicians, psychol- 
ogists, psychiatrists, ministers, govern- 
mental experts and officials in community, 
state, and national life, dietitians, general 
literary workers, business men, and many 
others. These authors write upon subjects 
which influence the many-sided field of edu- 
cation and, at long last, cover practically 
every feature of juvenile, adolescent, and 
adult living. Few magazines outside the 
educational pale can say as much. 

Now, for the technique of the manu- 
script itself. Rules are admittedly dan- 
gerous things to talk about. Yet, clear it 
is that an editorial policy means a pattern 
of some sort, and if we analyze the pattern 
closely enough, we may find at least a few 
basic do’s and don’t’s. These we shall 
list below, not always in order of im- 
portance, but perhaps in the general se- 
quence of their appearance. 

1. The article should be written by a 
person whose position and experience give 
him authority for his statements. 

2. The article should be constructed 
around an idea of genuine significance, 
soundness, and progressiveness. 

3. This significant idea should be the 
result of any one or all of the following 
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activities: research, experimentation, and 
practice. It should have been tested and 
re-tested, within the ability of the author, 
or his associates. 

4. The article should take into con- 
sideration the practicality of its thesis for 
sections of the country other than that 
from which it was developed. 

5. The article should avoid personal 
whims, religious, racial, or social preju- 
dices. 

6. The article should not contain long 
quotations. These have no place in an orig- 
inal essay. If any quoted matter is em- 
ployed, full credit should be given the 
author, text, and publisher. 

7. No other material save that which 
is absolutely necessary to the thesis should 
be included or even suggested. 


——TicWitr 








8. The style should be direct, pungent, 
and forceful. It should be as untechnical 
as practicality permits even when it deals 
with technical problems. Humor (con- 
sidered as a sense of proportion) should 
always leaven the loaf. 

9. Because the article should be focused 
toward one of the types of educational 
magazines, the author should usually write 
to various editors, before submitting the 
script, in order to determine publishing 
policies, and editorial interest. 

10. The article should be brief. Twenty- 
five hundred words is a very satisfactory 
length for the majority of educational 
magazines. The long essay or paper should 
be divided into parts or chapters so that 
it may be more readily adapted to publica- 
tion in two or three installments. 


A FEW EDUCATIONAL ARTICLE MARKETS 


American Historical Review, Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
American Journal of Psychology, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
American Journal of Sociology, University of Chicago Press, Chicago, III. 


Catholic Educational Review, 1326 Quincy St., Washington, D. C. 

Classical Weekly, 1737 Sedgwick Ave., New York City. 

Education, 120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

Elementary School Journal, University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 

English Journal, 211 West 68th St., Chicago, Ill. 

French Review, 1034 East 26th St., New York City. 

Germanic Review, Columbia University Press, New York City. 

Geographical Review, Broadway and 156th St., New York City. 

Grade Teacher, The, Educational Publishing Corp., 425-4th Ave., New York City. 
Hispania, American Association of Teachers of Spanish, Stanford University, Calif. 
Historical Outlook, 1619-23 Ranstead St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Illinois Teacher, Hotel Abraham Lincoln, Springfield, Il. 


Journal 
Journal 
Journal 
Journal 


of Chemical Education, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

of Educational Method, 525 West 120th St., New York City. 

of Modern History, University of Chicago, Chicago, IIl. 

of National Education Association, 1201-10th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Junior-Senior High School Clearing House, 32 Washington Place, New York City. 


Modern Language Journal, 5500-33rd St., 


N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Peabody Journal of Education, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 
Progressive Education, 10 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 

School and Society, Grand Central Terminal, New York City. 

School Management, 114 East 32nd St., New York City. 

School Science and Mathematics, 3319 North 14th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Sierra Educational News, 155 Sansome Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

Texas Outlook, Anderson Building, Fort Worth, Tex. 
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Louisa M. Alcott Centenary Year 


(From The Publishers’ Weekly) 


OUISA May Alcott, best known as 

the author of “Little Women,” was 
born on November 29, 1832, in German- 
town, Pennsylvania, and the one hundredth 
anniversary of her birth will be fittingly 
observed in various parts of the United 
States. 

Her father, Amos Bronson Alcott, a 
man of unusual culture but an impractical 
dreamer, moved his family to Boston two 
years after Louisa’s birth and in 1840 
setted in Concord. “Little Women” was 


written when the family lived in the Or- 
chard House, which has since been restored 
and is now preserved as a memorial to Miss 
Alcott. This famous shrine is visited by 
thousands of tourists who flock to the his- 
toric town of Concord every year. 

The popularity of “Little Women” con- 


tinues unabated. Now and then some one 
asks the children to vote for their favorite 
book and “Little Women” invariably heads 
the list. 

It will be recalled that “Little Women” 
was originally published in two parts, the 
first in October, 1868, and the second in 
March, 1869. At that time Louisa was 
assisting with her pen in the support of the 
family. Slowly her stories began to be 
asked for and to command better prices, 
which much encouraged the young author- 
ess. Her novel, ““Moods,” came out when 
she was eighteen. It made no particular 
reputation for itself. In fact, before the 
Civil War, Miss Alcott was unknown. At 
the outbreak of the war she went as nurse 
in the Washington hospital. She was 
forced to return on account of severe ill- 
ness, but recovered her health and wrote a 
few short stories of her experiences as 
nurse called “Hospital Sketches.” This 
volume made her famous in a small way, 
and really started her career as a popular 
writer. The following year she went on a 


trip to Europe as companion to an invalid. 

In 1868 Mr. Niles of the old Boston 
publishing house of Roberts Brothers, long 
since absorbed by Little, Brown and Com- 
pany, told Mr. Alcott to ask his daughter 
to write a long story for girls. Louisa 
thought this just what she was most un- 
fitted to do, and began “Little Women” 
to prove that she could not write a book 
for girls. When “Little Women” was pub- 
lished, her fame was made. 

The sale of “Little Women” has been 
phenomenal. With the expiration of the 
fifty-six years of copyright protection, the 
book may legally be reprinted without 
royalty payments, so that during the past 
few years a dozen editions at various prices 
have been available. Little, Brown and 
Company, the authorized publishers who 
still pay royalties to the author’s heirs, 
report the sale of over 1,500,000 copies in 
the United States alone; and it is well 
known that “Little Women” is still a great 
favorite throughout the British Empire. 

Of the other Alcott books which followed 
the success of “Little Women,” 

“Little Men” has sold 918,000 copies in 
its authorized editions. 

*An Old Fashioned Girl,” 660,000 
“Eight Cousins,” 432,000 

“Rose in Bloom,” 340,000 

The sales of the other books in 

“Little Women” series are: 
“Jo’s Boys,” 359,000 
“Under the Lilacs,” 319,000 

“Jack and Jill,’ 249,000 

Of Miss Alcott’s other books the leaders 
are: 

“My Boys,” 70,000 
“Spinning-Wheel Stories” (4 volumes), 

43,000 
“Shawl Straps,” 43,000 

According to her publisher’s figures, the 
sales in this country of all the Louisa M. 


the 
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Alcott books which they have published 
themselves or authorized in cheap editions 
total 5,665,000. 

“Little Women” was not successfully 
dramatized on the professional stage until 
1912 when William A. Brady produced the 
play written by Marion de Forest. This 
play is now being revived, and it is inter- 
esting to note that in the town of Concord 
the grandchildren of Miss Alcott’s sister, 
Mrs. Anna Bronson Alcott, have taken 
part in these performances. 

Louisa M. Alcott has been called “Bron- 
son Alcott’s best contribution to litera- 
ture.” The secret of her success was once 


LOUISA ALCOTT’S 


“I never had a study. Any pen and 
paper do, and an old atlas on my knee is 
all I want. Carry a dozen plots in my 
head, and think them over when in the 
mood. Sometimes keep one for years, and 
suddenly find it all ready to write. Often 
lie awake and plan whole chapters word 


for word, then merely scribble them down 


HER ADVICE TO 


(To Mr. J. P. True) 
Concord, October 24. 

Dear Sir, —I never copy or “polish,” 
so I have no old manuscripts to send you; 
and if I had it would be of little use, for 
one person’s method is no rule for another. 
Each must work in his own way; and the 
only drill needed is to keep writing and 
profit by criticism. Mind grammar, spell- 
ing, and punctuation, use short words, and 
express as briefly as you can your meaning. 
Young people use too many adjectives and 
try to “write fine.” The strongest, simplest 
words are best, and no foreign ones if it 
can be helped. 

Write and print if you can; if not, still 
write, and improve as you go on. Read 
the best books, and they will improve your 
style. See and hear good speakers and 
wise people, and learn of them. Work for 
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thus explained in the Springfield Repub- 
lican: 

“Perhaps one of the chief reasons why 
Louisa Alcott’s books have been popular 
is that the spirit of the author herself is 
essentially part of her books and her spirit 
is one which combines the sentimental view- 
point of the ladies of the ’60’s and the 
love of independence that exists in women 
today. She had strong affection for her 
family and friends and proved it every day 
when she struggled so desperately to pay 
off the debts which threatened her sisters 
and her father and mother.” 


METHOD OF WORK 


as if copying. 

“Used to sit fourteen hours a day at 
one time, eating little, and unable to stir 
until a certain amount was done. 

“Very few stories written in Concord; 
no inspiration in that dull place. Go to 
Boston, hire a quiet room and shut myself 
up in it,” 


YOUNG WRITERS 


twenty years, then you may some day find 
that you have a style and place of your 
own, and can command good pay for the 
same things no one would take when you 
were unknown. 

I know little of poetry, as I never read 
modern attempts, but advise any young 
person to keep to prose, as only once in a 
century is there a true poet; and verses 
are so easy to do that it is not much help 
to write them. I have so many letters like 
your own that I can say no more, but wish 
you success, and give you for a motto 
Michael Angelo’s wise words: “Genius is 
infinite patience.” 

Your friend, 
L. M. Avcorrt. 

From Lovisa May Aucorr. Her Life, 
Letters and Journals. Edited by Ednah 
D. Cheney. 
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Dorothy Scarborough— 
Writer and Professor of Writing 


By Maser CranrFiLi 


466 ALWAYS wanted to write,” asserted 

Dorothy Scarborough when she was 
questioned on the subject; “I was always 
scribbling little things, and I can see now 
that my mother and father definitely tried 
to encourage me without letting me know 
what they were doing. My father was 
always bringing home books to show me. 
He did everything he could to expose me 
to books, plenty of them and of the right 
sort. I never had any patience with the 
conventional juvenile stories in my child- 
hood ; I read the real stuff. And my mother 
would, when I was very small, show me 
pictures and suggest that I write out the 
stories they suggested to me. 


“That was how I began writing; my first 


efforts were in the form of stories. I do 
not recall my first piece that was published, 
but it was doubtless a short story in some 
school magazine.” 

Dorothy Scarborough is a very versatile 
writer, as well as an associate professor of 
English in Columbia Universit y—the 
only woman in the English faculty who 
has that title. Not luck, but a capacity 
for hard and conscientious work has 
brought her this success. She has been a 
member of the English faculty at Columbia 
since she acquired her Ph.D. there several 
years ago. She was asked to become an 
instructor in the department, however, 
while she was still working on her disserta- 
tion. 

Her writing has taken varied forms. 
She is considered an authority on the 
supernatural as well as on Negro folklore. 
Her two scholarly volumes, “The Super- 
natural in Modern English Fiction” and 
“On the Trail of Negro Folk Songs,” 


verify this statement. She is an excellent 


short-story writer, and her stories have 
been published in many magazines; she is 
the author of several splendid novels that 
have had wide reading; she was for a time 
on the book staff of a New York daily; 
she has contributed critical essays and 
articles to many periodicals; and she is a 
poet of marked ability. 

The scenes of her novels have been laid 
in her native state— Texas. In Miss Scar- 
borough’s opinion, the surface of Texas 
as literary material has scarcely been 
scratched. Two of her volumes of fiction, 
“In the Land of Cotton” and “Can’t Get 
a Red Bird,” are frankly problem novels, 
having as their central theme a subject 
close to the heart of the South—Cotton. 
The former deals with the trials and 
troubles of the tenant farmer; the latter 
discusses phases of cotton marketing. (The 
author plans to write another with the 
cotton mill and its life as the subject.) 

“Impatient Griselda” is a story of mod- 
ern times, the scenes being laid in a small 
Texas town. “The Wind,” a novel which 
is psychological in its treatment of the 
effect of the wind and sand on a defense- 
less girl from a sheltered Virginia home, is 
of an earlier day and time in West Texas. 
It attracted more attention than any other 
of Miss Scarborough’s novels. Its stark 
realism and dramatic situations caused it 
to be compared favorably, in London, with 
the work of Hardy and Conrad. 

When she was asked how she secured her 
plots, she answered, “They come in various 
ways. Sometimes a story starts with a 
situation, as was the case with ‘The Wind.’ 
Sometimes it is built around a character, 
as in ‘Can’t Get a Red Bird.’ ” 


“Is your plan in writing a novel to out- 
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line your story chapter by chapter before 
you begin?” 

“T have it outlined in my mind, and some- 
times I outline it definitely on paper. I did 
that in the case of my first novel, ‘In the 
Land of Cotton,’ because there was so 
much material I wished to bring in that I 
could never have coérdinated it properly 
if I had not made a working plan. Usually, 
however, the working plan is just in my 
head, not on paper.” 

Miss Scarborough has a_ remarkable 
memory, but she does not rely on it solely. 
She often takes notes, especially if a scrap 
of conversation interests her. These she 
preserves against the time they will prove 
apt. 

When “Can’t Get a Red Bird” was in 
preparation, she secured a leave of absence 
from Columbia University, and spent that 
time in securing authentic first-hand infor- 
mation concerning the problems of cotton 
marketing in various Southern states. 

Yet there are those who consider writing 
so easy! 

The pursuit of folklore is Dorothy Scar- 
borough’s chief hobby. “On the Trail of 
Negro Folk Songs,” published in 1925, 
attracted the attention of both scholar and 
layman, not only because it contained a 
wealth of information, but also because it 
was entertaining. The writer’s love of 
Negro folklore can be traced back to her 
childhood. In her home there were Negro 
servants. They sang the haunting spirit- 
uals and other songs typical of their race, 
while engaged in their daily tasks. The 
child loved to hear their singing, and often 
went to Negro “ineetin’s” and “baptizin’s” 
where she listened with rapt attention. 

During the summer of 1930, she was 
cominissioned by the Research Council of 
Humanities of Columbia to collect another 
kind of folk song, so she journeyed to the 
mountains of North Carolina and Virginia, 
taking along a portable typewriter and a 
dictaphone. “I collected a total of 565 
tunes on the dictaphone,” she informed me, 
“besides many other songs for which I did 
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not get the tunes. I have material on hand 
for several volumes on American folk 
song.” 

She was a guest at Yaddo, a literary 
colony at Saratoga Springs, New York, 
during the summer of 1931, and while 
there, assembled part of this material for 
publication. 

In addition to her own literary activ- 
ities, Dorothy Scarborough has had splen- 
did success in teaching the short story and 
the novel. She began teaching the short 
story when she was a professor of English 
at Baylor University (her alma mater) 
in Waco, Texas. This historic college was 
chartered under the laws of the Republic 
of Texas in 1845. (It is of interest that 
the first college students in the Southwest 
who took courses in journalism studied 
this subject under Dorothy Scarborough 
at Baylor.) At Columbia she teaches the 
construction of the novel as well as the 
short story. Her classes are large, the 
students coming from many walks of life, 
because they find Dr. Scarborough sym- 
pathetic and understanding. No one could 
be better qualified than she to speak on 
the necessary prerequisites for a successful 
writer: 

“TI should say first,” she stated, “that 
the person who desires to become a writer 
should have some native ability. He would 
never get far without that. No amount of 
instruction in any college can impart 
genius or even talent. But there are a lot 
of people who think anybody could write, 
if only he works hard enough at it. That 
isn’t true; what is true is that he isn’t 
likely to get far unless he does work hard, 
no matter how much ability he has.” 

Concerning the value of studying writ- 
ing for one who has native ability, Dr. 
Scarborough further commented : “Usually 
I think the right sort of culture proves 
helpful. Sometimes just pedantic study is 
a harm instead of a help. I think often a 
young person, by sitting down and study- 
ing rules that people have written for 
short-story writing, cramps himself as a 
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story writer. My idea in teaching is to 
steer away from rules and to try to en- 
courage students, or those who wish to 
become writers, to think out for themselves 
the fundamental principles that go to help 
in effective writing. But culture in gen- 
eral is a valuable thing, because anything 
that enriches the mind enriches the soul as 
well, and the writer of fiction needs both 
mind and soul for his work.” 

Writers who have as their aim the novel 
will be interested in Dorothy Scarbor- 
ough’s answer to the question, “What, in 
your opinion, is the purpose of a novel?” 

“The purpose of fiction,” she answered, 
“is to give pleasure. The discerning reader 
will not find pleasure in fiction that is un- 
true to life or that is obviously a sermon 
sugar-coated or a lecture disguised by a 
story. That violates the fundamental sin- 
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cerity expected of the author. To present 
living characters, to dramatize human 
situations, to reveal human motives and 
impulses, to create background and atmos- 
phere that seem real—these are the pur- 
pose of fiction.” 

In her novels, the author has followed 
her own preachments, with the result that 
her characters are so lifelike that she has 
been accused of patterning them from 
people she knows. Her situations are real- 
istic and convincing. 

“But,” she said with a shake of her head 
and a smile, “the characters in my novels 
are fictitious. Sometimes, I take a trait of 
someone I know, and mix it with another 
trait of someone else I know, or create one 
situation from several that have occurred, 
or describe a gesture or mode of convers- 
ing familiar to me. But all writers do!” 





“My choice of Santa Fe as a final residence is deliberate. I have had experi- 
ence of various cities, including New York, and three great capitals of the 
world, and came back with intention to a small town in which I could play a 
vital part in the community life. Here I find three things which my experience 
has led me to select as most desirable; it is a mountain country, immensely, 
dramatically beautiful; it is contiguous to the desert with its appeal of mystery 
and naked space; and it supplies the element of aboriginal society which I 
have learned to recognize as my proper medium. I have a genius for beginnings, 
for the origins of art and culture and social organization. I find these things 
stimulating, informative, providing the key to an intensive understanding of 
the whole pattern of civilized society. They are the basis of all the wisdom I 
have, the ground plan to which I revert in perplexity, and from which I draw 
all my really important conclusions.” Wuy I Live ry Santa Fe. By Mary 
Austin. The Golden Book for October. 




















Tue readers of Tue Writer are invited to contribute to this 
department, discussing articles appearing in Tur Writer, or 


making helpful suggestions to writers. 


Letters (not over four 


hundred words) should be addressed to “The Writer’s Forum,” 


and should contain name and address. 


We cannot guarantee to 


print all letters received. A prize of five dollars will be awarded 
each month for the best letter published. No letters will be re- 
turned unless a request to do so is accompanied by a stamped, 
return envelope. 


WHY ARE AUTHORS “DIFFERENT”? 


Editor, the Forum: 

It is time that someone tried to bring people to 
a better understanding of authors. We who are 
not writers are curious to know how they create, 
and are incensed when the elusive creatures shrink 
into their shells and curtly refuse to become public 
property whenever wanted. We brand authors 
“different” because of their shyness, and this desig- 
nation is firmly imprinted by some seemingly 
eccentric things that they do. 

Many of us think that the author lives an isolated 
sort of existence, meaning, of course, that the 
ordinary routine of household chores is not a part 
of his life. As a matter of fact, many authors live 
in perfectly usual small households and have fam- 
ilies to make comfortable for the day before they 
can get down to their writing. 

An author’s one great need during his working 
hours is quiet, or at least, peace of mind. Most of 
his eccentricities occur because of his mad search 
for this peace. Anything that diverts him from his 
work has necessarily to be discouraged: people 
coming at that time; phones ringing; household 
duties; even the prospect of peddlers and guests 
arriving at any moment are hindrances to creative 
thought. 

“But why?” the uninitiated query. “Why can’t 
writers put down their pens and pick them up 
again when the grocery man is gone?” We can 
understand best by a simple example that every 
one has experienced. Consider that you are having 
a profound nap some afternoon, and the door-bell 
rings persistently. You answer it, swearing—if 
you are a normal person. You fly back to the cot 
after the brush man is gone, hoping he hasn’t quite 
ruined your sleep. You flop down again, and 
maybe, with luck, you doze off. The phone rings. 
You jump up again and converse long and not 
so lovingly with Mrs. Smith who doesn’t take an 
afternoon siesta. By that time, you are thoroughly 
roused to everyday happenings, and you couldn’t 
get back to sleep no matter how hard you tried. 
An author, creating, can be disturbed in much 
the same way. He is getting along swimmingly 
after the preliminary struggle of settling down, 
and is interrupted by the telephone. His mind flies 
to it whether his body does or not. Who is it? 


Is it important? And after thinking that, the 
author finds it either impossible or, at least, very 
hard to gather his characters together again. 

We often think that when an author gets up from 
his desk he is done with work for the day. We 
say, envyingly, “No eight-hour slavery for a writer; 
he works when he wants to!” He doesn’t work 
when he wants to by any means. He isn’t always 
writing, but he is busy just the same. It isn’t the 
pen and paper that do the creating. It is the 
author’s brain, and there are no set working hours 
for it! A writer can’t possibly conceive of the 
details of a story—its characters, what the char- 
acters do, how they come out of their difficulties— 
in a flash of lightning. We often think ideas flow 
by “divine inspiration,” if the gifted one sits in 
front of his great pile of paper long enough. 

An author will go to the public library to work 
quietly all day without interruption. He takes his 
apple to eat for lunch, and plans to get good con- 
tinuous work done. At lunch time, the library 
clears; and since he is alone, he takes out his apple. 
He sits back absently munching, his eyes fixed on 
the ceiling, his mind well with his story people at 
last. The scene for him has actually changed from 
the library to a sitting room in the suburbs of 
New York where an angry wife is denouncing her 
husband. 

“I’m through, Henry. I’m leaving you for 
good,” the wife is saying. Henry is looking indig- 
nant. He can’t decide whether to let her go or 
try to make her understand. The decision hangs in 
a balance. The author of this scene ceases to chew 
his apple in his intense concentration. He is de- 
ciding what Henry will do. 

The author is conscious of a hand on his shoulder. 
The suburb of New York vanishes in a flash— 
and he springs up to greet Mrs. Jones. She says: 
“I haven’t disturbed you, have I?” I saw you 
weren’t writing or I shouldn’t have dared te come 
over.” 

It seems that Mrs. Jones, a kind neighbor, seeing 
her friend munching a cold apple in a dank cold 
library has offered him a hot lunch that will be 
ever so much better for him and no trouble at all, 
really. He can come right back again after— 
she’ll understand. 
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The author is grateful for the kindly invitation. 
But work has to be done, and he chose to come 
and stay the whole day without going home to 
lunch, so he explains this to Mrs. Jones. She tries 
to understand, but she doesn’t see why he can’t 
drop his work for just half an hour. He was sitting 
there when she came over to him not doing any- 
thing that she could see. She leaves him, and the 
writer feels that in spite of his explanation, he 
has offended his neighbor. He expects resignedly 
to be pointed at hereafter as “eccentric.” 

If authors want to have friends among us, they 
ought to have definite working hours and tell us 







Editor, the Forum: 

Tue Waiter is to be congratulated on presenting 
to its readers that masterly paper by Margaret 
Deland, “How a Short Story May Be Written.” 

Brimful of information and advice from an ex- 
perienced and distinguished writer of fiction, such 
an article cannot fail to teach and inspire those 
interested in the art of writing. 

Style! What an example of it Mrs. Deland’s 
writing gives! Principles and opinions are simply, 
clearly, and positively stated with the sure, swift 
strokes of a real artist. Every sentence makes the 
reader think beyond the matter which he is read- 
ing. The employment of the word “swillpail”! 
Somehow, it seems, that the high respect in which 
the author holds her profession manifests itself in 





Editor, the Forum: 

Would some editors call the following method of 
sales pressure beguiling? Would son:. admit that 
they use similar tactics to increase circulation and 
call it united effort? 

Be that as it may, hereinafter is a description 
of the meager attempt of a few nonprofessional 
writers at high-pressure selling. To determine in 
what degree it became effective will not even be 
attempted. Something must always be left to the 
reader’s imagination, according to our instructors. 

Well, here is how it all got started. With about 
sixty-five other aspiring writers from all parts of 
the United States and Canada, I was seated at one 
of the breakfast tables in the dining room at a 
writers’ colony. Each morning we'd discuss, pro 
and con, the editors with whom we had dealt. So 
far the consensus was that we needed some atten- 
tion-value attached to our wares. 

It took only two more meals to ripen an idea in 
one of the fairly successful member’s minds. Wash- 
ing down his last bite of cinnamon toast with a 
generous gulp of coffee, he began: “To my way of 
thinking, we must all hang together [‘or starve to 
death separately,’ came a hoarse whisper from a 
far corner] and cut out this element called ‘pro- 
fessional jealousy.’ In brief, we must be loyal to 
one another. 

“The proposition I have to offer is this: The 
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COLLABORATION OR COLLUSION? 
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when we may see them. In return, we should be 
careful not to disturb them when they are writing, 
and as seldom as possible when they are con- 
structing stories in their minds. We can’t always 
tell about the latter—writers revolve notions at 
the most inconvenient times—but should we see 
Mr. Whosit walking rapidly to the post office, his 
hands jammed in his pockets and his hat over his 
eyes, and should he fail to answer our cheerful 
greetings, we needn’t be offended. He may be 
thinking of a plot to startle the world if we let 
him pass unmolested ! 


Sewanee, Tenn. Mildred Markworth. 


this indirect reference to the swillpail type of 
stories that clog the magazines. The archaic 
“weasand” is like a sly Barrieism. How many did 
it send scurrying to the dictionary? 

“Truth is an absolute essential to a good story,” 
says Margaret Deland, and your correspondent is 
reminded of his favorite definition of Truth: “the 
conformity of the mind to the object.” Who could 
fail to experience a satisfying conformity of the 
mind to the object, while reading Mrs. Deland’s 
plain, interesting argument pertaining to story 
writing? It has the ring of truth throughout. 

Why not print “How a Short Story May Be 
Written” in pamphlet form? It would benefit as- 
piring writers everywhere. 


Dorchester, Mass. Joseph I. Whalen. 


moment one of our number has a story accepted, 
he must sit right down and drop a card to every 
other member telling, as nearly as possible, when 
and where the story will be published. At the 
stated time, these members must each proceed to 
a newsstand, purchase a copy of said magazine, 
and immediately, or as soon as possible thereafter, 
write a letter to the editor of this magazine telling 
him how well ‘I like the story by So-and-So,’ and 
asking for more from the pen of this ‘delightful 
author, or whatever is appropriate. 

“Thus, you note, the deluded editor should re- 
ceive more than sixty letters—one from nearly 
every state in the Union and several from Canada. 
Friends could be mustered into service, and the 
flood of letters greatly increased thereby. Inci- 
dentally, the magazine would have an increased 
circulation. 

“I move that we call this organization “The Loyal 
Lurkers’ and here and now pledge our support.” 

The move was seconded, unanimously received, 
and each went on his weary way with a list of 
sixty-five “Loyal Lurkers” to lean upon. 

If this be collaboration, we collaborated. If it 
be collusion, we colluded. 

Long live the Loyal Lurkers—and may they 
some day prosper! 

F. Austin Troutman. 
Fremont, Nebr. 
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REJECTION SLIPS 


Editor, the Forum: 

At last an author’s dream has come true—a 
rejection slip with the reasons for rejection checked 
on a brief list—and the slip was from Tue 
Writer. Accept the heartfelt gratitude of a 


beginner who is tired of pink, blue, and green slips 
of paper which do not tell why her manuscript is 
“unavailable.” 

If other editors would adopt the policy of print- 
ing on their slips a list of six or eight usual reasons 
for rejection, which could be quickly marked by 


RELEASE IN 
Editor, the Forum: 

To find release! How does one go about it? 
Those people who must write are fortunate— 
those whose urge for expression rushes out into 
written words. 

I have taken stock of myself, and I find, first, 
that I have the tools—satisfactory vocabulary, 
grammar and diction. 

Next, I find that within my own mind I have 
an ability for expression that is satisfied only 
after it has carefully phrased, pared and de- 
veloped a thought. Always, inside, I have studied 
how best to cage in words the daily thoughts and 
impressions that come to me. 

And lastly, I have the urge. I want to write. 
These thoughts and impressions seek more con- 
crete expression than crystallization into words 
and phrases in my mind. 

But I do not write. I have penetrated through 
the superficial excuses—the lack of time and 
energy—and the reason I do not write is because 


the publisher’s reader according to the nature of 
the manuscript in question, time, effort, and postage 
would be saved not only for the author but for 
the editors, who, I think, would find a great many 
fewer “duds” in their mail baskets. 

In the interests of both parties, I would like to 
see the other periodicals of the country follow the 
splendid example set by THe Waiter. I was almost 
as delighted with the rejection slip as I would have 
been with a check. 


Portland, Ore. Dorothy Allen Scott. 


EXPRESSION 


of a reserve, an emotional repression that is the 
result of years of stoical training. I have unusual 
self-control. I carry my burdens alone. It has 
been my pride that I accept life as it comes— 
pain and disappointment and reverses, even joy 
and achievement—calmly, stoically. They are mine 
and I have not shared them. 

And now my victory becomes my defeat. My 
reserve and my stoicism are barring the door, 
and the thoughts I would express cannot find their 
way into the written word. As I reach for pen 
and paper, the inspiration is gone. At the thought 
of expressing my innermost self, a feeling almost 
of indecency comes over me. 

Somehow or other, either alone or through out- 
side help, I must overcome this. I know that I 
can write, and that in such concrete expression | 
should find tremendous satisfaction. I pledge my- 
self to find my way out. 

Shirley K. Austin. 
Chicago, Ill. 


BEGINNER’S LUCK 


Editor, the Forum: 

For some years I have amused myself stringing 
rhymes together, but I was rather lacking in self- 
confidence, and after laying them away to ripen, 
so to speak, many went into the wastebasket, and 
a few chosen were laid away in a portfolio. 

I subscribed to Tue Warrer in 1930, and was 
somewhat grieved that verse writing appeared to 
be a subject quite overlooked. Then, in March, 
1931, a series of articles by Mary Carolyn Davies 
gave the necessary impetus, and I have been going 
at it seriously ever since. 

Then came the July number with its list of 
Verse Markets, and with mounting courage and 


careful study of the various magazine require- 
ments, I sent several out into the world. 

One was accepted by a poetry magazine, two 
more acceptances with “check enclosed” followed 
shortly after, and this morning came the fourth 
acceptance and check. Two others have not 
reported. 

It may be “beginner’s luck,” but I feel that I 
owe a lot to Tue Writer, for making the new 
path easier to tread. Perhaps the rest I send 
will be turned down, but nothing can ever take 
away the thrill of that first check! 

All power to Tne Wairre! 

Scarsdale, N. Y. Katherine W. van der Veer. 





Lhe Manuscript Market 


Tue information in this section concerning the current needs of 
various periodicals comes directly from their editors, who are 
responsible for the statements and to whom any questions should 
be addressed. Writers are advised never to submit a manuscript 
to an unfamiliar magazine, but to secure and to study a sample 


copy. 


Tue American Spectaror—12 E. 41st 
St., New York City, which is character- 
ized as a “literary newspaper,” begins pub- 
lication with a November issue. The con- 
tents will be international in scope, con- 
tributors having been chosen from foreign 
countries as well as the United States. It 
is the intention of the editors to provide 
America with a “new, stimulating and gal- 
vanic critical organ.” All articles will be 
prepared on the invitation of the editors, 
who are George Jean Nathan, Ernest 
Boyd, Theodore Dreiser, James Branch 
Cabell, and Eugene O’Neill. 


AsrouNDING Srorrmes—155 E. 44th St., 
New York City, is now published bi- 
monthly. It uses stories of the science fic- 
tion nature, such as those written by Jules 
Verne, H. G. Wells, and Edgar Rice Bur- 
roughs. According to the editor, these sto- 
ries should be “laid on a fantastic plane 
made possible by the advanced science of 
today or the imagined science of tomorrow, 
and include the interplanetary, earth-in- 
vasion, invisibility, fourth-dimension, time- 
traveling, mid-earth and undersea themes.” 
The science content should always be 
checked for accuracy, but it is also im- 
portant to have the usual values of plot, a 
backbone of strong situations, physical 
action, complications, suspense, excite- 


ment, and human interest. Novelettes 
should contain a love interest, but this is 
not necessary for the short stories. Pre- 
ferred length under 9,000 words, although 
novelettes up to 30,000 words are used. 
Payment is one cent a word, on publication. 
Harry Bates, editor. 


W. D. Boyce PvusutsHinc Co.—510 N. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill., announces that 
Extra Money has been combined with 
BiavE aNp Lepcer. This magazine is not 
in the market for unsolicited material at 
the present time. 


CHILDREN’s ADVENTURE Story Boox— 
523 H. W. Hellman Bldg., Los Angeles, 
Calif., is a new magazine to be published by 
Suttenhouse Publishers. It will use whole- 
some adventure stories about children, for 
boys and girls up to twelve years of age. 
Stories should range from 500 to 2,500 
words, the shorter ones being preferred. 
No poetry will be published. Payment is 
one cent a word, on publication. Charles 
C. Robertson, managing editor. 


Country GENTLEMAN—Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa., is in the market 
for serials, and for short stories of not 
more than 5,000 words. Full market rates 
are paid on acceptance. Philip S. Rose, 
editor. 
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Tue Cunarver—25 Broadway, New 
York City, a travel magazine, purchases 
articles about 1,200 words in length, il- 
lustrated with photographs, on travel sub- 
jects. Such articles may be practical and 
informative in character, or descriptive 
with narrative touches. Payment is made 
on publication, and varies from $25 to $40 
for each article. Edith Shephard Mac- 
Nutt, editor. 





Evrorpa—235 E. 22nd St., New York 
City, is a new quarterly which is essentially 
interested in European matters, European 
writers, and, in general, European articles. 
There is a department for each specific art: 
literature, music, art, drama, etc. At 
present all articles are arranged for. Wil- 
liam Kozlenko, editor. 


Tue Farmer’s Wire—55 East 10th St., 
St. Paul, Minn., uses short fiction, short 
serials, and verse. Payment is one cent a 


word on acceptance. F. W. Beckman, 
editor. 


Tue Forum—441 Lewxington Ave., New 
York City, is still giving special encourage- 
ment to authors who have never had any 
of their stories published. This is a “First 
Short Story Feature rather than a con- 
test.” Stories of characterization with a 
well-developed plot are preferred; lengths 
should not exceed 3,000 words. Manu- 
scripts should, of course, be typewritten, 
accompanied by a return envelope, and 
should be addressed to the First Short 
Story Editor. Payment for each story ac- 
cepted is $100. Henry Goddard Leach, 
editor. 


Fur-Fisu-Game—174 E. Long St., 
Columbus, O., uses general articles on hunt- 
ing, fishing, and outdoor activities, which 
should be accompanied by illustrations. 
It is also interested in true stories of 
frontier days. Length limit, 3,000 to 5,000 
words. Pays one-eighth to one-half cent a 
word, on acceptance. A. V. Harding, editor. 


Their 














GiFTWARES AND Decorative Furnisu- 
incs—250 Fifth Ave., New York City, 
buys illustrated articles on operating gift 
and art shops. Lengths should be 500 to 
1,200 words. Payment is one cent a word 
and three dollars for photographs, on pub- 
lication. Lucile O’Naughlin, editor. 


Grit—Williamsport, Pa., buys short 
stories from 1,200 to 3,500 words in length. 
All stories must be clean and interesting; 
love, adventure, mystery, and western 
stories are preferred. Payment is from $3 
to $5 for a story. Occasional timely ar- 
ticles of general interest are purchased. 
They should be from 100 to 1,200 words 
in length-and should be accompanied by 
from six to ten photographs. Payment is 
$1 to $1.50 for photographs and $3 for a 
column of text. Howard R. Davis, manag- 
ing editor. 


Harrer’s Macazine—49 East 33rd St., 
New York City, buys only short stories of 
real literary merit, 3,000 to 7,000 words. 
It has no set rate of payment; pays on 
acceptance. Lee F. Hartman, editor. 


House Furnisuinc Revirew—1170 
Broadway, New York City, purchases ar- 
ticles of the merchandising type, telling 
how leading stores have conducted success- 
ful sales events, installed new little shops 
or sections, added new lines, etc. The ar- 
ticle must include the name of the buyer 
or manager of the department. The ap- 
proval of the executive is also necessary. 
Photographs are desired whenever possible. 
Payment is one cent a word on publication. 
Julien Elfenbein, editor. 


INDEPENDENT Woman—1819 Broadway, 
New York City, buys short-short stories 
dealing with business women and their 
problems, and poems of not more than four 
or five stanzas, as well as articles. Pays 


$10 to $35 for a story, on acceptance. 
Winifred Willson, editor. 


Tue Looxovur—Ssth and Cutter Sts., 
Cincinnati, O., is a magazine of religious 
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education which is delivered to adults and 
older young people in the Sunday School. 
It uses serials, short stories, and feature 
articles. Length limit for serials is from 
ten to twelve chapters of 1,800 to 2,000 
words each. Pays one-half cent a word 
upon purchase. Buys only first American 
publication rights. Taboos the usual “Sun- 
day School” type of material. Guy P. 
Leavitt, editor. ; 


Maciean’s Macazine—143 University 
Ave., Toronto, Canada, is in the market 
for articles about 2,500 words in length, 
dealing with specifically Canadian subjects. 
Canadian stories by Canadian authors are 
given the preference, but short stories by 
American authors are purchased fre- 
quently, if the theme, setting, and charac- 
terization are not obviously American. 
Short stories should run about 5,000 words 
in length. Payment is one cent a word on 
acceptance. H. Napier Moore, editor. 


MacGazineE or Licut 


Nela Park, Cleve- 


land, O., is interested in merchandising ar- 
ticles telling actual experiences in the sale 


of Mazda lamps. Length limit, 1,000 
words. Payment is two and one-half cents 
per word, upon acceptance. 


MerRcHANDISING Data Bureav—732 
Sherman St., Chicago, Ill., accepts for pub- 
lication brief articles (50 to 150 words) 
describing successful ideas and methods 
used by retail stores in their advertising, 
in training salespeople, reducing expenses, 
in meeting competition, in collecting old 
accounts, in reviving inactive accounts, 
and anything relating to any other un- 
usual policies or plans of up-to-date mer- 
chants. The name of the store and pref- 
erably the name of the man who put the 
idea into effect should be given. For ac- 
ceptable ideas which have actually been 
used, payment is up to $3, on acceptance. 


H. D. Read, editor. 


NarRATIVE PusuisHers, Inc.—201 N. 
Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa., has an- 








nounced a new magazine. It will be 144 
pages in length and illustrated. The edi- 
torial requirements state that smart, 
sparkling, sophisticated, swiftly-moving 
romances which have “a colorful, light- 
hearted, clear-seeing youthful viewpoint” 
are desired. Among the backgrounds sug- 
gested are: Broadway, Hollywood, Lake 
Placid (winter sports), Bermuda, Hono- 
lulu, Paris, Monte Carlo, Palm Beach, on 
shipboard, the theatre (front or back- 
stage), on the golf links, or at the beach. 
The characters should “step out and act 
their parts and talk their lines instead of 
being talked about at great length by the 
author.” Lengths should run: novelettes, 
10,000 to 15,000 words; short stories, 
2,500 to 5,000 words. Occasional brief 
articles of from 1,500 to 2,500 words, such 
as a biographical vignette of a gay celeb- 
rity or a satirical piece written with “light, 
journalistic brilliance,” will also be pub- 
lished. Payment at first will not exceed 
one cent a word, on acceptance. William 


H. Kofoed, president. 


Tue New Ovtrtoox—515 Madison Ave., 
New York City, edited by Alfred E. Smith, 
began publication with the October issue. 
The old OvrLooxk was purchased by Frank 
A. Tichenor during the summer. His pol- 
icy is to carry out the tradition of inde- 
pendent thinking which was built up by 
former editors, Henry Ward Beecher, Ly- 
man Abbott, and Theodore Roosevelt. 
Much of the writing is done on assignment, 
the work of actively engaged newspaper 
men and women being preferred. Accord- 
ing to the editorial requirements, “The 
straight essay type of magazine article is 
out. There must always be a definite news 
peg on which the story can be hung.” 
Average length of articles is 3,000 words. 
Since the material, in most cases, is pur- 
chased for the following issue, payment is 
made on publication. Francis Walton, 
managing editor. 


New Srorrwes—3789 Fifth Ave., San 
Diego, Calif., which will start publication 
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about the first of November, is interested 
in new writers. It is in the market for 
short stories of not over 5,000 words: 
short-shorts are especially desired. There 
are no restrictions as to type, setting or 
theme. Personal experiences and expres- 
sions of opinion upon such subjects as In- 
spiration, the Artistic Temperament, 
Imagination, Creative and Constructive 
Thought will be welcomed. Some verse will 
be used as filler, but it will be paid for in 
subscriptions. Payment for prose is one- 
half cent a word, on publication. C. J. 
Pierce, assistant editor. 


THe New Yorxer—25 W. 45th St., 
New York City, purchases fiction 400 to 
2,000 words in length, factual and bio- 
graphical material up to 2,500 words, and 


verse. Payment is made upon acceptance. 
Harold W. Ross, editor. 


Oprsion—114 E. 32nd St., New York 
City, is in the market for articles and 
stories of large social interest or of Jewish 
nature. Payment is one cent a word on 
publication. J. W. Wise, editor. 


Powrer—McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City, buys 
technical articles on power generation, 
process steam and their industrial uses, 
written by engineers or those with good 
technical training. Payment is about one 
cent a word on publication. Ely C. Hutch- 
inson, editor. 


Tue Present—381 Fourth Ave., New 
York City, is announced for publication 
about November first. It is in the market 
for short-short stories, 1,200 to 1,500 
words in length. One-episode stories in 
which the action is confined to twenty-four 
hours will be welcomed. Fillmore Hyde, 
editor. 


Tue Rexatt Macazine—43 Leon St., 
Boston, Mass., is at present overstocked. 
Marguerite Wettlin, editor. 


The editorial office of St. Nicnotas Maca- 


The\ier 





ZINE is now located at 580 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. Vertie A. Coyne has suc- 
ceeded May Lamberton Becker as editor. 
Mrs. Becker is now editing the Children’s 
Page in Booxs of the Sunday New York 
Herautp Trisune. 


Scuoo.t Activiries—1212 W. 13th St., 
Topeka, Kan., is primarily an extra-cur- 
ricular magazine for school executives, 
club advisors, class sponsors, coaches, and 
student leaders. Its greatest need is for 
“extra-curricular helps and ideas, skits, 
snappy plays, entertainment, features, and 
money-making plans for groups.” Payment 
is one-fourth to one-half cent a word, on 
publication. C. R. Van Nice, editor. 


SrrancE Tartes—155 E. 44th St.. New 
York City, will be discontinued with the 
January issue. 


Sunset Macazine—1045 Sansome St., 
San Francisco, Calif., looks for garden and 
outdoor articles of special appeal to Wes- 
terners. It uses a limited number of house- 
hold and building articles. Lengths, 1,000 
to 1,800 words. Payment is on publication. 
Lou F. Richardson and Genevieve A. Cal- 
lahan, editors. 


Tue Sympostum—100 Washington 
Square, New York City, is a critical re- 
view which uses critical articles of a liter- 
ary or philosophical nature, ordinarily not 
exceeding 5,000 words. Poems and prose 
fragments of unusual technical interest are 
also considered. Payment is one cent a 
word, with a maximum of $50 for articles 
and of $20 for book reviews. James Burn- 
ham and Philip Wheelwright, editors. 


TarTLerR AND AMERICAN SxkeEtTcCH—Madi- 
son Ave., New York City, is in the market 
for brief articles on society, sports, etc. 
Short fiction is also used. Lengths should 
be 1,200 to 1,500 words. Payment is made 
on publication. J. C. Schemm, editor. 


Town Tipixcs—319 Main St., Buffalo, 
N. Y., is interested in buying short humor- 
ous articles, preferably of a sophisticated 
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Their 


nature and based on modern happenings. 
These should run about 850 words. Short 
fictional stories may be a little longer. The 
usual rate of payment is one cent a word, 
after publication. However, this rate is 


increased according to the value of the 


Prize O fers 


THe AveNTINE Press—250 Park Ave., 
New York City, in conjunction with the 
Mopern Tutnxer, has announced a Mel- 
ville Essay Contest for the best essay on 
the subject, “The Place of Herman Mel- 
ville in American Literature.” The length 
limit is 5,000 words, the judges preferring 
manuscripts between 3,000 and 4,000 
words. Prizes will be $100, $25, $15, and 
copies of the Aventine edition of ““Typee” 
for the runners-up. The judges are Henry 
Hazlitt, C. Hartley Grattan, Gorham B. 
Munson, and Kyle S. Crichton. The con- 
test closes January 1, 1933. 


CoLtuier’s—250 Park Ave., New York 
City, has announced further winners in 
the Write Your Own Contest as follows: 
for July 9th, first prize, W. D. McCarthy, 
Oakland, Calif., second prize, John P. Kel- 
ley, Council Bluffs, Ia., third prize, B. 
Noteman-Shelton, Denver, Colo.; for July 
16th, first prize, Mary K. Rhodes, New 
Orleans, La., second prize, June Holden, 
New York City, third prize, Elmer Peter- 
son, M.D., Pittsburgh, Pa.; for July 23rd, 
first prize, L. B. McNicol, Chester, W. 
Va., second prize, Forrest Barnes, Holly- 
wood, Calif., third prize, George A. Scott, 
Chicago, Ill.; for July 30th, first prize, 
Leroy Vincent, Minneapolis, Minn., second 
prize, Emily Bax, New Canaan, Conn., 
third prize, Maud Murat, La Crescenta, 
Calif. 

Dovustepay, Doran Booksuops, Inc.— 
Garden Citu, N. Y., are offering the fol- 
lowing prizes in books: $50, $25, $10, $5, 
and ten prizes of $2 in a “book identifica- 








manuscript. B. C. Webster, editor. 


Watuace’s Farmer—Des Moines, Ia., 
reports that, for the time being, it is buy- 
ing no material. Donald R. Murphy, man- 
aging editor. 


and Awards 


tion contest.” Twelve selections from re- 
cent books are to be recognized and accom- 
panied by “the best description” (not over 
250 words) of how best to persuade others 
to read “The Store” by T. S. Stribling. 
The contest closes November 23, 1932. 
Answers should be mailed to the Book 
Identification Contest, at the above ad- 
dress. 


LatHAM FounNDATION FOR THE PROMOTION 
or Humane Epvucation—Oakland, Calif., 
has announced the creation of an annual 
award of $1,000 to be presented to the 
author of the best newspaper editorial, 
story, or cartoon opposing the practice 
of vivisection in the United States. The 
prize will be awarded each year during the 
nation-wide observance of “Be Kind to 
Animals Anniversary” week in April. 


Liserty WeEekty—1926 Broadway, New 
York City, offers $100 to $500 apiece for 
short-short stories which may be printed 
on a single page of the magazine. The 
length limit is 2,000 words, but the shorter 
the better. Address material to Short- 
Short Stories, as above. 


Tue Yate Review Awarpv—Yale Re- 
view, New Haven, Conn., amounting to 
$2,000, given annually for the article most 
worthy of recognition among the year’s 
contributions dealing with national and in- 
ternational questions, has been awarded to 
Sir Arthur Salter for his article entitled 
“The World Financial Crisis,” which was 
published in the Winter issue of Volume 
XXI. The judges were Hon. Elihu Root, 
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Mr. Owen D. Young, and Professor Gil- 
bert Murray of Oxford University. 


Yate Series or Youncer Porrs—Y ale 
University Press, New Haven, Conn., con- 
ducts a contest each year which is open 
to American citizens who are under thirty 
years of age at the time the manuscript 
is submitted and who have not previously 
published a volume of verse. All verses 
must be original; translations are not ac- 
ceptable. The best manuscript submitted 
in each competition is, if recommended by 
the Editor, published at the expense of the 
Yale University Press, the author receiv- 
ing the usual ten per cent. royalty on all 
copies sold in the United States. If, in 
the opinion of the Editor, no manuscript 
itted is worthy of publication in this 

., the University Press does not guar- 

o issue a volume as the result of the 

ition. Manuscripts should be type- 

and should contain a title-page and 

table of contents. There should not be 


more than one poem on a page. Poems pre- 


viously published in periodicals or news- 
papers may be included, if the conseat of 
such journals can be obtained. The com- 
petition closes on May Ist of each year, 
and manuscripts should not be sent to the 
Editor before April 1st. 


PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN 

THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION— 
1140 Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. The 
Justin Winsor prize ($200) in American history, 
offered in even years; the Herbert Baxter Adams prize 
($200) in the history of the Eastern Hemisphere, 
offered in odd years; and the annual George Louis 
Beer prize ($250) for the best work upon any phase 
of European international history since 1895. Contests 
close April 1 of each year. MSS. should be sent to the 
Secretary of the Association. 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS and LITTLE, 
BROWN & COMPANY—‘<Atlantic Non-Fiction Prize 
of $5,000" for most interesting unpublished work of 
non-fiction submitted to Atlantic Monthly Press by 
March i, 1933. For full details, address Atlantic 
Monthly Press, 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 


AVERY HOPWOOD AND JULE HOPWOOD 
PRIZES—University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Awards of $2,500 each, given in the fields of dramatic 
writing, the essay, fiction, and poetry. Only properly 
qualified senior and graduate students are eligible. 
Contest closes April 20, 1933. See September, 1932, 
WRITER. 


BOSTON SOCIETY OF NATURAL HISTORY— 
Boston, Mass. Walker Prizes in Natural History of 
$60 and $50 for the best memoir written on any 
subject in the field of Botany, based on original and 
unpublished work. Closes March 1, 1933. See October, 
1932, WRITER. 


Their 





CANADIAN BOOKMAN—516 Yonge St., Toronto, 
Canada. Short story contest, stories limited to 3,000 
words, each one to be submitted under a pen name. 
Contestants must be paid-up subscribers of the maga- 


zine, Contest closes January 1, 1933. See August, 
1932, WRITER, 


COLLEGE HUMOR— 1050 No. La Salle St., Chicago, 
Ill. Monthly prizes of $25, $15, $10, $5 and 26 of $1 
for best “Blurbs” to picture in each issue. See Novem- 
ber, 1931, WRITER. 


PI 


c R. COLVIN—6142 Sheridan Road, Chicago, Ill. 
Prizes of $50, $25, and five prizes of $5 each for prose 
compositions submitted to him by Jan. 1, 1933. Length 
limit, 15,000 words. See September, 1932, Writer. 


FIELD AND STREAM—578 Madison Ave., New York 
City, “‘Narrowest Escape from Death’ Story Contest. 
First prize of $100 and thirty-five other prizes for true 
stories describing a thrilling experience outdoors. 
Contest closes Dec. 1, 1932. See September, 1932, 
WRITER. 


GUGGENHEIM FELLOWSHIPS—Henry A. Moe, 
Sec., Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, 551 Fifth 
Ave., New York. Fellowships of $2,500 for research 
or creative work abroad. Application by Nov. 15 of 
each year on blanks secured from the Secretary. 


HARPER & BROTHERS—49 East 33rd St., New 
York City. Prize Novel competition for 1932-1933. 
Award of $7,500 for best novel submitted by an Amer- 
ican citizen who has not published a novel in book 
form previous to January 1, 1921. Manuscripts must 
contain at least 30,000 words, preference to be given 
full novel length (60,000 to 100,000 words). Contest 
closes February 1, 1933. See July, 1932, Writer. 


KALEIDOGRAPH—702 No. Vernon St., Dallas, Tex, 
Cash prizes in 1932 Better Poetry Contest for best 
poems from magazine published during 1932; Class 
A, $40, $15, and 12 of $10 each; Class B, $10, $7.50, 
$5, and $2.50. Monthly prize of $1 or six months’ 
subscription, if winner is not a subscriber, for best 


couplet, quatrain, cinquain, and best poem by a _ be- 
ginner. 


LINTHICUM FOUNDATION—Northwestern Univer- 
sity Law School, McKinlock Campus, 357 East Chicago 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. First prize of $1,000 and five second 
prizes of $100 each, for monographs on “Negotiable 
Instruments in Their International Relations,” written 
by a member of the bar, or a faculty of law, or a 
student in a recognized law school, -r a patent agent 
in any country. Closes December 1, 1933. See October, 
1932, WRITER. 

OMAHA WOMAN'S PRESS CLUB—304 South 49th 
St., Omaha, Nebr. Prize award of $50 for a short story 
written by a resident of Nebraska. Length limit, 
7,000 words. Closes December 1, 1932. See September, 
1932, WRITER. 
POETRY—232 East Erie St., Chicago, Il. 
Prize of $200, Midland Authors Prize of $100, and 
special Lyric Prize of $50. For particulars address 
Miss Harriet Monroe, editor, as above. 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY—381 Fourth Ave., 
New York. $10 monthly prize plus space rates for best 
idea for motorists. 


PULITZER PRIZES IN LITERATURE—Offered 
annually under direction of Columbia University. One 
$2,000 and three $1,000 prizes for creative published 
work. Also gold medal, $1,000, and three $500 prizes 
for best examples of newspaper writing. Also three 
travelling scholarships, $1,800 each, for graduates of 
the School of Journalism. Closes Feb. 1, annually. 


THIS QUARTER—tThe Editor, 4, rue Delambre, 
Montparnasse, Paris, France, Richard Aldington 
Poetry Prize of 2,500 francs to ablest young American 
poet whose work has appeared in This Quarter. Must 
have contributed to at least one issue of the magazine 
during previous year. Offered annually for three years. 


UNITED DAUGHTERS OF THE CONFEDERACY 
—Mrs. B. W. Hoover, Chairman, Committee on Uni- 
versity Prize, Elkins, W. Va. Mrs. Simon Baruch 
University Prize of $1,000 for unpublished monograph 


or essay in field of Southern history. See December, 
1931, WRITER. 


Levinson 
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“In asking after these men I am by no means 
suggesting that they should burst into print again. 
But ‘burst’ is not the word; they never burst. 
They write carefully, slowly, and are such excel- 
lent critics of their own work that we are in no 
danger of having to request that they write less. 
They belong to the distinguished company of the 
poets, A. E. Housman, and Ralph Hodgson, and 
Robert Frost and Miss Millay. How many years 
elapsed between Housman’s ‘Shropshire Lad’ and 
‘Last Poems’? How many between Mr. Frost’s 
infrequent volumes? And how gratefully we wel- 
come them when they do come! Blessed be such 
men, who give us of their best and care nothing for 
what publishers would call ‘a solid reputation’ 
based upon quantity of output.” Too Many Books. 
By James Norman Hall. The Atlantic Monthly for 
October. 


“The centenary of the death of Sir Walter Scott, 
which occurred on September 21, 1832, has brought 
about a reconsideration of his writings, as well 
as an admirable anthology, or rather selection 
of passages, edited by Hugh Walpole. Mr. Wal- 
pole’s book, ‘The Waverley Pageant,’ contains a 
compact essay on the man, his novels, and today’s 
view of him, followed by such an array of extra- 
ordinary passages that one may recapture the old 
enchantment within these pages. In truth, the 
greatest obstacle to enjoying Scott is his verbose- 
ness, and here we have the best literally lifted out 
of his writings, although there are many passages 
which would deserve such a fine presentation. The 
organization of the book is excellent; this is not 
a haphazard performance. It is published by 
Harper and Brothers.” Amonc THE New Books. 
By Harry Hansen. Harper’s Magazine for October. 


“In Paris, some weeks ago, I had interesting 
conversations. The famous Italian dramatist, Luigi 
Pirandello, who I am glad to say is coming to 
America this autumn, lives in a pleasing flat on 
the top floor of a new building not far from the 
Arch of Triumph... 

“His personality made a profound impression on 
me; quiet dignity, simplicity, sincerity. Many critics 
today regard him as the foremost dramatist on 
the Continent. 

“The next afternoon I had a delightful conversa- 
tion with Henry Bernstein, the most successful of 
living French playwrights.” As I Lixe Ir. By 
William Lyon Phelps. Scribner’s Magazine for 
October. 


“From this time my reading gradually advanced 
until it became general. It was stimulated by my 
study of Latin and Greek and widened by courses 
in three modern European languages. But most 
of the time it has been in search of information 
upon definite subjects. I have never found or made 
much opportunity to study literature purely as 
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literature and reach a comprehension of it as a 
fine art. My nearest approach to that realm has 
been in the pleasure and instruction I have derived 
from some of the works of the poets. 

“Yet I have found courage, faith and inspiration 
in literature which I do not believe could have 
been secured from any other source. As my reading 
has broadened with my experience, my conviction 
has deepened that the progress of the world is 
dependent upon a widening appreciation of good 
literature.” Booxs or My Boyrnoop. By Calvin 
Coolidge. Cosmopolitan for October. 


“I notice that in this pastoral letter I have al- 
ready mentioned, with seeming casualness, the 
titles of seven books. All seven are hereby officially 
recommended as likely to be enjoyed in varying 
degrees by anyone. But if you have place in your 
memory and cash in your pocket for only one, it 
would better be ‘God and My Father.’ You are 
sure to read it one of these days. For in its quiet 
way it is destined, I suspect, to become a classic.” 
Wuat’s Gotrxnc On Tuts Montu—Booxs. By 


Alexander Woolcott. McCall’s Magazine for Octo- 
ber. 


“The mystery about the Pulitzer Prize, as I see 
it, is why the prize is so frequently awarded to 
books that would seriously affect Mr. Pulitzer’s 
blood pressure if he were still alive. . . 

“Mr. Pulitzer had positive ideas, not only about 
his newspapers, but about everything else; and he 
was as patriotic as he was positive. One of his 
patriotic desires was ‘to further the welfare of 
the Republic in every possible way.’ It was this 
laudable desire that led him to establish the Pulitzer 
scholarships, the Pulitzer School of Journalism, 
and finally the Pulitzer Prizes. . . 

“Under the conditions of Mr. Pulitzer’s will, the 
prize was to be given ‘for the American novel 
published during the year which shall best present 
the wholesome atmosphere of American life, and 
the highest standard of American manners and 
manhood.’ ... 

“TI simply cannot read into Mr. Pulitzer’s stipula- 
tion the thought that the prize should be awarded 
to a novel that ignored these high standards and 
devoted itself to glorifying the lowest standards 
of American manners and manhood.” For AurHors 
Onty. By Kenneth Roberts. The Saturday Even- 
ing Post for September 24, 1932. 


“Playwrights generally approach their work from 
one of two angles. Either they have something to 
say in play form and they hope that audiences 
will receive it, or they have studied the playgoers’ 
taste and ‘give the public what it wants.’ Of the 
group that would gauge popular desire no Amer- 
ican dramatist has been more successful than 
George Kaufman.” George Kaurman. By Carl 
Carmer. Theatre Arts Monthly for October. 



















































































































































































































































Turning Over New Leaves 


By Hartanp MANCHESTER 





AnpreE Mavrois. By David Glass Larg. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 
1932. 

In a small and companionable volume, 
one of the first of a “Modern Writers 
Series” edited by Thomas Moult, Mr. Larg 
turns upon Andre Maurois a light not 
garish yet revealing — not unlike that with 
which his subject has illumined the lives 
of Disraeli, Shelley, and Byron. Which is 
to say that there is illusion cloth hanging 
from the proscenium which softens what- 
ever sharp corners a less solicitous im- 
presario might have displayed, and which 
often serves to interpret. 

The method seems appropriate when one 
recalls the young officer caught in the 
bitter chaos of 1914 who thought of his 
baby daughter and scribbled in barrack and 
dugout the delicate fantasy, “Meipe.” The 
child of the story, Francoise, disorganized 
by a procession of nurses, found escape in 
Meipe, which was the point of intersection 
between the garden and heaven. In Meipe 
there was no rain, parents were selected by 
their offspring for their ability to play 
blind man’s buff, and were required to go 
to bed at eight, while the children went to 
the theatre, pausing to eat the cakes that 
shopkeepers threw to the passers-by. 

“It is the privilege of great artists,” 
wrote Maurois toward the end of the story, 
“to create a world as necessary as the real 
world to those who have once known it. 
One after the other, our friends discover 
the mysterious kingdom of Francoise, and 
more than one, when he thinks of happi- 
ness, hopes only to find Meipe.” 

Later, as we are led through his intro- 
spective travels, the thought occurs that 
biography may be a sort of Meipe, that 
there was escape in Shelley and Byron. 
One recalls the curiously Gallic soliloquies 
of the British poets. .. . 

Facts are in order. Maurois: “To the 





hotel clerk he appears as a neat man in a 
blue suit. A reporter would notice a large 
liquid eye seeking sympathy and likely to 
possess information. . . . In France they 
know a novelist and philosopher engaged in 
mental dialogue with Valery and Gide. At 
Elbeuf the workmen remember Maurois as 
a chef d’industrie who knew a good roll of 
cloth from a bad one and who was kind 
and considerate to them. ... At Bay- 
reutlr the box office welcomes a passionate 
Wagnerian.” He was born Emile Herzog 
in 1885, took the pseudonym Andre 
Maurois to avoid difficulty while in the 
service. He was a wistful child, proved 
to be a great scholar, forged triumphantly 
through the classical discipline of the 
French educational system, did his com- 
pulsory turn at army training, wrote con- 
stantly, married a beautiful Russian girl 
—then the war. 

There are many more facts, but the 
author concerns himself mainly with the 
mind of his subject. “Maurois’ creative 
process may be described in general as 
autosectomy,” we read. “He parcels out 
his soul secretly among his characters, 
adorning each character with a disguise 
borrowed from the wardrobe of history or 
from his experience of men and women. 

Odile Malet is in a measure a pro- 
jected reflection of the luminous depths of 
Maurois’ own soul.” 

As for Odile, heroine of “Climats,” 
again we find the artist seeking to escape. 
After finishing the romantic novel, he read 
Kipling, and went to meet him. “Yes, this 
is the antidote,” he wrote. “From the 
perilous entanglement of passion we escape 
by action. ... If I did not have a fam- 
ily . . . I might have found true happi- 
ness as an Intelligence officer in Morocco.” 

Long and interesting passages are 
quoted from Maurois’ journals, records of 
his impressions of fellow writers, of Eng- 
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lish people, of Americans. To those famil- 
iar with Maurois’ literary record, Mr. 
Larg’s critical estimate will seem thorough, 
veiling but not concealing his limitations. 


Tue More I See or Men. Edited by Dr. 
Mabel S. Ulrich. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1932. 

There is always literary opportunity in 
turning the tables, whatever tables they 
may be. Male authors have garnered fame 
and riches by “understanding women.” 
There is no end of books and magazine 
articles about that mysterious, subtle, com- 
plex thing—a woman’s mind. Feminine 
psychology is treated as something apart 
from ordinary human psychology. In books 
written by men, men are taken as the norm. 
You’ve never read articles about subtle 
masculine psychology or the man’s point 
of view, have you? 

Now nine prominent women writers, 
tired of being considered a separate species, 
turn about and analyze men, focusing 
upon the curious, absurd, illogical crea- 


tures the same objective eye that men use 
when they dissect the ways of women. In 
Dr. Ulrich’s list are: G. B. Stern, Mary 


Borden, Rebecca West, E. M. Delafield, 
Storm Jameson, Susan Ertz, Isabel Pater- 
son, Margaret Calkin Banning and Sylvia 
Townsend Warner. “Wicked Portraits of 
the Male Sex” is the subtitle, and any 
woman who knows a man will have a glo- 
rious time reading it. 

G. B. Stern laughs at man’s narcissism, 
jibes at his muscular pride and at the Peter 
Pan who is always a “regular boy at 
heart.” Mary Borden and Storm Jameson 
foresee a matriarchy, E. M. Delafield 
writes amusingly of the inarticulate friend- 
ships between men and men, and Isabel Pat- 
erson marvels that men cannot believe that 
women actually like them. 

Cleverly, the ladies do not lose their tem- 
pers, and they let the men down easily. The 
final conclusion seems to be that although 
men are always amusing and often stupid, 
they are really likeable household pets. 
Men who write about women should thank 


Their 











the authors for speaking frankly. It may 
be that women have seemed a mystery be- 
cause so few of them have been so out- 
spoken, and that the book is a real con- 
tribution to feminine psychology. 


Best American Mystery Srories. By 
Carolyn Wells. New York: Albert and 
Charles Boni, 1932. 

Miss Wells, whose views on the mystery 
story are always important, prefaces her 
anthology with a long introduction in 
which she discusses the history and the 
technique of this type of fiction. 

“What makes for worthwhileness in mys- 
tery fiction of any kind,” she writes, “is 
the puzzle and its answer—not the grue- 
someness of a setting or the personality of 
a hero or the delineation of a character.” 
And this, we take it, is the touchstone by 
which she has selected the twenty stories 
by as many authors which make up the 
volume. Many of the popular writers whose 
work appears in the leading magazines are 
represented, and there are others by ob- 
scure people. For first honors we nominate 
“Madame the Cat,” by Frederick Irving 
Anderson, with ““The Witness in the Metal 
Box,” by Melville Davisson Post, and 
James Warner Bellah’s “Mr. Picarelli 
Takes a Bath” disputing second place. In 
Allan Vaughan Elston’s “Drawing Room 
B,” the criminal who has won our sym- 
pathy is allowed to escape, since facts are 
presented which appear to justify his act. 

A few of the stories are a bit frail, and 
as Miss Wells intimates, Americans have 
yet to catch up with the English school 
of mystery writers headed by Doyle. 


How to Use Encusx. A Guide to Cor- 
rect Speech and Writing. By Frank H. 
Vizetelly, Litt.D., LL.D. New York: 
Funk and Wagnalls Company, 1932. 
From the office of the noted lexicog- 

rapher comes word that the present 

volume, his seventeenth book about the 

English language and allied subjects, is 

intended to emphasize the liberty of the pen 

over the restrictions of grammatical rule. 
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The author believes that no writer worthy 
of the name ever gives thought to the parts 
of speech he uses, nor to their relations one 
to another, as he puts his thoughts down 
on paper. 

The author does not counsel literary 
anarchy, but wishes to come to the rescue 
of those who are hounded by the vagaries 
of grammarians, who, he observes, are 
often blind to the fact that grammatical 
rules are nothing but codification of the 
best usages, and that the English language 
is constantly growing and changing. 

So, in this volume, the case system is 
the method of instruction. It is a diction- 
ary, from A to Z, of words and phrases, 
with lengthy paragraphs explaining their 
history and uses. The distinctions are 
pointed out between such groups of words 
as: barrister, attorney, solicitor ; affection- 
ate, fond, and kind; clue and clew; linage 
and lineage. And there is investigation in- 
to the heredity of slang expressions like 
whoopee, bawl out, skedaddle, highbrow, 
and hijack. 


Eprrornia, THinkinc ann Writinc. By 
Chilton Rowlette Bush. New York: 
D. Appleton and Company, 1932. 

Reviewed by R. E. Wolseley 

There are several reasons for the decline 
of editorial opinion in the newspapers of 
this country. One is that journalism 
schools have offered little except technical 
training in editorial writing. We are real- 
izing more and more that the teaching of 
journalism involves something _ besides 
trade methods and that no matter how 
well a man may write, unless he has some 
ideas to write about, he had best give up 
writing and turn to something at which 
he can be genuinely useful. 

One does not have ideas without think- 
ing. That, obviously, is Professor Bush’s 
reason for insisting on dividing his book 
into two main parts—the technique of 
writing editorials and the technique of 
thinking about subjects for editorials. 

The superiority of his book over any of 
the few others in the field goes without say- 





ing. Also, there is evidence that Professor 
Bush has been doing some thinking of his 
own, for he writes from the viewpoint of a 
tolerant, informed, and forward-looking 
student of modern life. 

Physically, the volume is a handicap to 
its author’s purpose, being rather aca- 
demic in form and unattractive to the eye. 
There are many illustrations and quota- 
tions and a thorough index. 


THe Srace AND THE Scuoor. By Kath- 
arine Anne Ommanney. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1932. 

Reviewed by Samuel Felder 

Besides being a thorough-going study of 
dramatics from theory to actual practice, 
this book offers a great deal of technical 
information to all writers of fiction. The 
sections devoted to the proper handling of 
dialogue should be invaluable, because, in 
addition to providing excellent examples, 
they offer a brief, lucid résumé of the vocal 
principles involved. The many questions 
arranged for discussion at the end of each 
short chapter are also useful to the writer 
who wishes to work by himself instead of 
in the classroom. In the portion written 
especially for aspiring playwrights, the 
author shows exactly how a specific plot 
may be built up along several different 
angles from the same basic incident. 

Out of her practical experience as in- 
structor in dramatics at North High 
School, Denver, Colorado, Miss Ommanney 
has developed a simplified summary of the 
whole program required to write, pro- 
duce, and act a play. The first of the five 
sections takes up the appreciation of the 
drama, but the structure and types of 
plays are treated quite as much as the 
historical background. All the chapters 
of the following section, “Interpreting the 
Drama,” are illuminating inasmuch as 
they deal with pantomime, dialogue, and 
characterization. Equally informative and 
scarcely less technical are the remaining 
sections which discuss production and au- 
thorship as well as “Living the Drama with 
Shakespeare.” 
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News from the Literary Front 


Lion Feuchtwanger, whose novel, “Josephus,” 
was the Literary Guild selection for October, pro- 
vides an amusing account of himself written in the 
third person. Of his schooling, he writes: “He was 
instructed in 211 disciplines, including Hebrew, 
applied psychology, Sanskrit, compound interest, 
Gothic, and gymnastics, by 98 teachers in all. It 
took him 18 years to eradicate entirely from his 
memory 172 of these 211 disciplines.” Enumerating 
his good deeds, he writes: “He rescued 1 girl from 
death by drowning, 1 youngster from becoming an 
actor, 6 not untalented young persons from the 
profession of writing. To be sure, in 106 cases 
of the latter kind, he failed.” ... 


Elizabeth Robins, in “Theatre and Friendship: 
Some Henry James Letters,” tells of a game called 
the Adjective Hunt invented by Edith Wharton 
and a friend, Walter Berry. Mr. Berry would 
take pages of her manuscript, “hot on the trail 
to mark and ‘have at’ any adjective for whose 
survival a convincing case could not be made 
eS a. 


Like one Mr. Nathan, Mrs. Wilson Woodrow 
abhors all kinds of physical exercise. “As long as 
I abstain from them my health is perfect,” she 
says, “but all my life I have been the innocent 
victim of the athletic type of man. Climbing above 
the timber line for the sunrise view, I slipped and 
broke my right leg. Urged to the chase of a train 
in motion, my left ankle was so badly sprained 
that I went on crutches for weeks. I hold the 
world’s record for being thrown from horses and 
smashing collar bones and ribs. Near-drowning is 
a commonplace in my routine. I have been hurled 
from toboggans, and buried in snow while attempt- 
ing to ski. Golf and tennis balls shoot madly from 
their spheres to hit me in the eye.” . . 


Georges Sim, the French Edgar Wallace, states 
that he can write an excellent book in four days, 
and that he once started one in a glass cage for 
publicity. He is the author of two hundred and 
eighty published detective stories. . 


It is said that the anonymous author of “Peking 
Picnic” — she whose pseudonym is Ann Bridge — 
habitually uses Latin in her telegrams, and that if 
you have forgotten your Latin, it’s just too bad. 
Although she has never gone to school, she speaks 
French, German, Italian, and Chinese. .. . 


An unusual exhibition of poetry has been on 
view at 12 East 13th Street in New York City. 
The slogan is “Pin a poem on the wall for a 
Oe .< 


When Bob Davis arrived in Honolulu recently, 
the United Chinese News greeted the widely known 
American author and journalist with a “Bob Davis 
Extra,” and with a big dinner to which other 
notables were invited. P. Y. Chong, editor, covered 
the whole front page with greetings to Davis, of 
which this paragraph is a sample: 

“Long time befoeh, Bob Davis Honolulu come. 
You no sabbee Bob Davis? Shueh, you sabbee. 


Anybody sabbee Bob Davis, all same numbeh one 
Melican newspapeh man, all same Plesident Hooveh 
one big shot too. . .. Bob Davis numbeh one good 
flen, all same haole man say ‘old pal, old pal, 
sabbee?” Yes, we sabbee. ... 


Add first novels: “Mountain Born,’ by Emmett 
Gowen, a young Southerner. . . 


Doris Peel, who looks too very young to write 
novels, has returned from England and is starting 
her third one... 


Stuart Palmer, shudder and thrill man, whose 
detective is a prim and peppery schoolma’am, Miss 
Hildegarde Withers, flivvered to Hollywood to 
watch them put one of his stories in deathless cel- 
luloid. He got too near the RKO lot, and they 
set him to writing dialogue. He is in for a year, 
we understand... . 


Count Jean Louis d’Esque, sailing man, was 
urged by Joseph Conrad, once his first mate, and 
by Robert Louis Stevenson and Jack London, to 
leave the sea and write. He thought it over for 
nearly forty years, and now he has written his first 
book, “The Count in the Fo’e’sle.” . . 


More books about cooking. Harper and Brothers 
have announced a culinary tome by Sheila Hibben 
yclept “The National Cookbook: A Kitchen Ameri- 
cana.” It is an attempt to collect in one volume 
the best food of every locality of the country. 
And Putnam will publish Philip Stieff’s “Eat, 
Drink and Be Merry in Maryland,” a collection of 
old Maryland receipts. A recipe over a hundred 
years old is a “receipt,” he says. ... 


Edgar Allan Poe, whose grandfather was a first 
cousin of the poet, was once surprised at the ex- 
treme attentiveness of the staff in a London hotel. 
As he was leaving a valet remarked that it was a 
great honor to wait on such a distinguished man. 
“Kipling often stops here, too,” he said. And this 
summer when Mr. Poe was visiting Jasper Park 
in Alberta, Canada, a girl told him that she had 
read all his stories with great interest. Mr. Poe’s 
grandfather, Nelson Poe, married Josephine 
Clemm, older sister of Virginia Clemm, the wife of 
the poet, whose tragic illness and death so strongly 
influenced his writing. ... 


Earl Derr Biggers wants people to know that his 
Charlie Chan never appeared behind a machine 
gun, being of a naturally peaceable turn of mind. 
But an article by a Charlie Chan who manipulated 
one of the sputtering weapons against the Japanese 
in Shanghai has appeared in the Chinese Weekly 
Review and has been reprinted by The Living Age. 
The fact is that hc was dubbed Charlie Chan by 
American doughboys who watched him from the 
international boundary behind which they were 
stationed, only a few yards from the redoubt from 
which he popped away at the enemy. Although a 
street of death separated them, they threw ciga- 
rettes over to him and dubbed him “Charlie Chan.” 
“T liked the name,” he says. . 

H. F. M. 
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Quotes from New Books 


“It was the West, then, with its frontier philos- 
ophy, which shot America agog with a quickened 
sense of nationalism after the Civil War. Before 
the Civil War, the frontier was gathering up force; 
with the election of Lincoln, it had usurped politicai 
control from the Atlantic seaboard, and after the 
Civil War, its momentum having been acquired, 
its philosophy was able to make its inroads upon 
the American mind. No other influence has been 
so decisive in shaping what today has become 
known as the philosophy of Americanism as this 
frontier tradition.” Tue Liperation or AMERICAN 
Lirerature. By V. F. Calverton. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1932. 


“More and more mankind will discover that we 
have to turn to poetry to interpret life for us, to 
console us, to sustain us. Without poetry, our 
science will appear incomplete; and most of what 
now passes with us for religion and philosophy will 
be replaced by poetry. Science, I say, will appear 
incomplete without it. For finely and truly does 
Wordsworth call poetry ‘the impassioned expres- 
sion which is in the countenance of all science. ...’” 
Tue Great Critics. An Anthology of Literary 
Criticism. Compiled and edited by James Harry 
Smith and Edd Winfield Parks. New York: W. W. 
Norton and Company, 1932. 


“January sees my poems published, February 
my novel, ‘Sons and Lovers.’ Of course I admire 
both works immensely. I am a great admirer of 
my own stuff while it’s new, but after a while I’m 
not so gone on it—like the true maternal instinct, 
that kicks off an offspring as soon as it can go 
on its own legs... . 

“You see one can only write creative stuff when 
it comes—otherwise it’s not much good. I should 
love something to swat, or something mechanical, 
on which to spend my sweat.” Tue Lerrers oF 
D. H. Lawrence. Edited with an Introduction by 
Aidous Huxley. New York: The Viking Press, 1932. 


“The magnificent rural trilogy of ‘Adam Bede,’ 
‘The Mill on the Floss’ and ‘Silas Marner,’ after 
the remarkable prologue of the Clerical Scenes, 
had marked the apogee, the culminating point. 
Into those pathetic, palpitating works Marion had 
poured the best of her heart, the quintessence of 
her fervent soul. Her grandiose triptych was im- 
pregnated through and through with piety; for this 
free-thinker remained, at the root of her being, a 
mystic. With Renan she could cry: ‘I feel that 
my life is governed by a faith I no longc.r possess.’ 

“Her work was inspired by a faith that was 
never to leave her.” Tue Lire or Georce Exior. 
By Emilie and Georges Romieu. Translated from 
the French by Brian W. Downs. New York: E. P. 
Dutton and Company, 1932. 


“It has been said that the three great turning- 
points of his [Sir Walter Scott] life were the pub- 
lication of “The Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ the 
publication of ‘Waverley’ and the great tragic 
crash of 1825-6. He was nearly thirty-five when 
‘The Lay’ was published, an event that swung him 


from the position of a dilettante with a local 
literary reputation in Edinburgh into that of a 
poet of international size. ... “The Lay’ was fol- 
lowed by ‘Marmion’ (1808) and “The Lady of the 
Lake’ (1810). These three poems made him one 
of the foremost poets in Europe... . 

“Years before, when he was still a writing ap- 
prentice, he had begun a novel, ‘Waverley.’ Now, 
searching for fishing-tackle in a drawer, he dis- 
covered the forgotten manuscript, read it over, 
‘thought it not so bad’ and continued it. The book 
was published anonymously in 1814. ... But the 
novel was anonymous and did not immediately 
move, by Christmas of that year (however) it was 
an almost ‘frantic’ success.” Tue Wavertey Pac- 
EaANT. The Best Passages from the Novels of Sir 
Walter Scott. Selected by Hugh Walpole. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1932. 


“The third novel, ‘Kenilworth’ seems to me to be 
Scott’s masterpiece in sheer craftsmanship as 
distinct from inspiration. He wrote it at Con- 
stable’s request, wisely, however, declining the pub- 
lisher’s suggestion to make the Armada the central 
incident, for he realized the necessity of the his- 
torical romancer keeping off the main roads. To 
the making of it he brought an immense stock of 
miscellaneous lore, acquired from ballads, chap- 
books, chronicles, and especially from the Eliza- 
bethan plays. His learning was more voluminous 
than exact, and he took bold liberties with history.” 
Srr Water Scorr. By John Buchan. New York: 
Coward-McCann, 1932. 


“Chaucer died and left his last great work un- 
finished; his most perfect achievement still im- 
perfect. Though he lived a long and busy life, he, 
more than any other great writer, died young. He 
had only come to the beginning when he came to 
the end. He was already old when his work became 
suddenly and entirely new. There have been cases 
of men trying a new trick or experiment and break- 
ing down in the middle of it, as did Dickens in the 
detective story of Drood. But the experiment was 
a small one, which he might have made at any 
time, and one which many others had already made. 
There are cases of an author in his last days writing 
something rather separate and unique, like a last 
confession or farewell; as did Shakespeare with the 
unearthly loveliness of “The Tempest’; or, in 
another way, Ibsen in the rather incomprehensible 
outbreak of ‘When We Dead Awaken.’ But these 
were things not to be developed or extended 
further, even by their authors, let alone by anybody 
else. For good or evil, they were not things that 
could be done twice. Nobody could write another 
play like ‘The Tempest’; nobody, I should imagine, 
wants to write a play like ‘When We Dead 
Awaken.’ But ‘The Canterbury Tales,’ the last 
unfinished work of Chaucer, is in quite another 
sense unfinished and finished. It is not only a new 
scheme, but a new style. It is not only a new style, 
but potentially a new school...” Cuavucer. By 
G. K. Chesterton. New York: Farrar and Rine- 
hart, 1932. 
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